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ARAB BANK LIMITED 


Announces to its customers the new 


Automated Teller 


service which includes the following: 


Cash withdrawals, cash depo- 
sits, cheque deposists as well as 
other services. 


Automated teller services are 
available 24 hours daily and dur- 
ing holidays, in Shmeisani and 
Bayadir Wadi El Seer branches, 
jnternal service is available dur- 
ing: morning and afternoon regu- 
lar working hours at the Amman 
branch. 


• In future the services will be of 
fared at other Arab Bank bran 


# ; T he services are at the di sposa I 
of the customers of all our bran- 
elites in Jordan. 
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0: fh O rdef to ■ be nefft ifrom the a uto- 

^ Tfi^ted teller services and for:, fu r- 
t ^formation , refer to any of 
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IN HIS SPEECH before the Italian 
Lower House of Parliament a 
month ago, Mr Bet i no Craxi Italy's 
Prime Minister stated that he be- 
lieved in the legitimacy of the 
armed struggle waged by the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) for establishing an indepen- 
dent Palestinian slate. He said 
that to contest a movement which 
alms at liberating Its country from 
foreign occupation by force of 
arms meant working against the 
laws of human history. He casti- 
gated the pro-Israel Republican 
Parly (hoadod by Giovnni Spndoll- 
inij on its attitude against the PLO 
arid tho Palestinians and cited to 
them the example of the Italian 
hero Giuseppe Mnzzini {1805- 
IB72)who uven in his uxilo worked 
lor the unification of Italy and re- 
sorted to armed struggle and or- 


A legal view 

By Pascal B. Karmy 


ganlsed several uprisings to 
achieve his purpose. 


It should be remembered that by 
his deeds and declarations, Maz- 
zfni gave 19th century Italy the im- 
petus and Inspiration that were 
essential factors of ths national 
movement of liberation and unifi- 
cation known as the “Risor- 
gimento". Mr Craxi has indeed 
truthfully enunciated an axiomatic 
principle in international law re- 
cognised by all nations and has 
actually been practised by many 
liberation movements past and 
present, as will be demonstrated 
later in this article. Alter this Intro- 
duction tel us now turn to the 
armed struggle of the Palestinian 
people against Israeli occupation 
of their land. 




unparalleled treatment of Pales- 
tinians. what else could be their 
natural reaction but to resort to 
the only means available to them, 
namely armed struggle against the 
occupiers, as any other people In 
the same dire conditions would 
have reacted. The Palestinians 
have the full right to exercise their 
right to armed struggle in order to 
defend their very existence and 
their national Identity. The right to 
such resistance is in line with 
international precedents and with 
the Hague Conventions of 1907 
and complemented by the Third 
and Fourth Geneva Conventions 
of 1949. General Assembly Reso- 
lution No. 3070 of 30 November 
1973 which, after reaffirming the 
inalienable right to self-determina- 
tion of all peoples under alien sub- 
jugation, provides that the General 
Assembly: “Also reaffirms the legi- 
timacy of the peoples' struggle for 
liberation from alien subjugation 
by all means including armed 
struggle." (underscoring added). 
The fifth preambular paragraph of 
General Assembly Resolution 
3236 of 22 November 1974 pro- 
vides: "Further recognises the 
right of the Palestinian people to 
regain its rights by all means In 
accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of ths 
United Nations." (underscoring ad- 
ded) 


The Palestinian people l/ave 
been suffering the pangs and ha- 
rassment of Israeli occupation not 
: only • since 1987 but also since 
1948 (when almost one million of 
them were brutally uprooted and 
expelled from their homeland). 
Since then they have been living in 
dir® conditions either as refugees 
outside their country, Palestine, or 
under Israeli occupation. This oc- 
cupatton is one of the worst of- its 
kind that , the world has ever wit- 
nessed because Its aim Is to dis- 
place the Palestinians from their 
1 . homeland slowly but surety, by ex- 
puteions. deportations, wanton 
. destruction . of • houses, dis- 
placements by requisition or ex- 
prowtatlon of their lands by all 
sort? of crooked legal means and 
(he; establishment of Jewish set- 
tlements in an parts' of the West 
• Bank and Gaza 'Strip. All this 
occurred fn flagrant violation of 
mternatlonal law dnd BpedfloaHy 
: fourth Geneva Convention of 

.1949 regarding the protection and 
treatment of civilians under ocou- 
. . WHon, In the meantime, through 
i ImnUgratfon. lerael is intent 
vJ2J^P nn ^ ** Inhabl- 
•laMa.Iri hose territories tnlo an In- 
e If actual minority considerably 
outnumbered by e Jewish majority 
ft* P drooping unifica- 

tion wjlh Israel without resorting to 

formal Idea l arthaxailon 


formal legal annexation. 

-.fa -this lace of such' motiBfroas 
*1 

and Ip «t|d face of Such cruel and 
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The ultimate aim of the Pales- 
tinian resistance Is to free their 
occupied country and to give the 
Palestinian people the opportunity 
to exercise their natural right to 
self-determination to which every 
people Is entitled and which has 
been enshrined In the Fourteen 
Points of President Woodrow Wil- 
son after World War I, In Articles 1 
& 55 of ths United Nations Char- 
ter and in several resolutions of 
the UN General Assembly. In 
referring to General Assembly Re- 
solution 3070 (mentioned above) 
Professors Thomas Malllson and 
Sally Malllson of George Wash- 
ington University stated as foll- 
ows: "Since the American Revolu- 
tion relied upon armed struggle to 
achieve self-determination about a 
century and a third before the 
principle of self-determination was 
used In the post World War I 
peace settlement, It Ib not surpris- 
ing that the General Assembly 
specifies It as a permissible 
method now. Its permissibility is 
legally significant as an. authorita- 
tive General Assembly assertion 
lhat armed struggle for self- 
determination Is consis- 
tent with the purposes! - and 
principles of the. .United 
Nations Charter, In a situation 
such as Palestine where the peo- 
ple has bean .denied their right of 
self-determination by armed force, 
■the right, to. regain it by armed 
struggle Is considered permissible 
Under Article 61 of . the Charter 
concerning ' self- defence.’ 1 
.(Quoted in (he Journal of Palestine 
Studios .vol. IX. No. 4, Bummer 
I960 on page 127) . 

■ Hardly any country in the wortd 
has won its . independence without 
resort, to , violence whether liV ihe 
form of Warlike operations, . or 
■ armed resistance of armed: Strug- 
gle or even * Tetfor Is Regis - , 

Fence in the! large 'sense of the 
term has been defined as .Sit Orga-j 
rtissd underground movement of a 
"flWWfed ■ < country/ ;mads of - 
; groups; 6frlURM:$<tg4ftd-lh aa- 
bolags;: arid ^secret 'Operations to 



thwart, waylay and otherwise 
wear down occupation forces and 
often In punishing collaborators 
among fellow countrymen. There 
are a plethora of historical exam- 
ples, suffice It to mention few of 
them: the Italian armed struggle 
for the Independence and unifica- 
tion of Italy In the 10th century 
referred , to above, the Mau-Mau 
fighters which resisted British oc- 
cupation ol Kenya, the Algerian 
resistance movement against the 
French occupation, the patriotic 
front of the then called Rhodesia 
against Ian Smith rule and the 
subsequent Independence of Zim- 
babwe, the South Yemeni Front 
which waged a bloody fight 
against the British colonisers. 


the double-standard policy of the 
US. 


* Did; not the Americans under 
Washington fight the British for 
their ^sBif-delermipatlon although 
the {hen Americana were branded 
by the British as the “rebel yan- 
,® 8S but afterwards recognised 
[heir Independence. Did not the 
Europeans in general and the 

I- ffin/iK n^l^i ■ 


The PLO which Is the sole rep- 
resentative of the Palestinian peo- 
ple has avoided and condemned 
terrorism not only In the recent 
Cairo Declaration (1985), but as 
far back as the early Seventies — 
The so-oalled Palestinian "terror- 
ism" if committed by splinter 
groups here and there may Justly 
be considered as natural reaction 
by the terrorist acts of Israel itself 
by sustained napalm bombing of 
Palestinian refugee camps and 
agglomerations let alone the hurl- 
ing of cluster, phosphorous and 
vacuum bombs on Palestinians in 
Beirut in 1982 invasion of Leba- 
non and the barbarous slaughter 
of Palestinian civilians In Sabra 
■ and Shatila In connivance with Is- 
rael army commanders and lead- 
ers. 


abide by United Nations resolu- 
tions, violation of Geneva conven- 
tions In dealing with civilian popu- 
lations, unwillingness to sign 
nuclear non-proliferation treaiy. 
Israeli assassination of Arabs in 

European countries, to say not- 
ing of repeated incursions against 
Palestinians In Jordan and Law 
non), all this makes MBJgJJJ 
"terror" a very pale and inco® 
petent thing. But I would not wisn 
it otherwise." 


^ r-— ■■■ yauaiai 

® nd jklfltano in particular 
ids 


raise Ihe flag of underground 
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armed resistance against the Ger- 
S B ^M^ p a ,I( ?n. is not the United 


r 


— mo. mgnttr 

guan government although In both 
countries there exist a lawfully 
constituted: government recog- 
nised by ,ali states even by the 
USA.. If sudh resistance In' those 
two countries i ]s justified In the 
eyes Qf .United States poltdy, then 
with: much; strpnder reasons the 
Palestinian cbm jat , . resistance 
should be, justified. We oan re- 
mark; In passing jthat Ihls, shows 


The planting of bombs In the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip by 
Palestinians is In response to the 
day-to-day coercion, harass- 
ment and brutality of long-term 
; military occupation. Professor Ed- 
ward Said of Columbia University 
1 says Iri his book "The Question of 
Palestine" at page 172: "Besides, 
there is nothing In Palestinian hls- 
: tory, absolutely nothing at all, to ri- 
val the record of Zionist terror 
against Arabs, against other Jews, 
against . United Nations 'Officials, 
against the British; Moreover, fhe 
history of Zionist Involvement in 
the internal aff$lre of Arab coun- 
tries (Lebanon being only the tat- 
: e?t and thq least hidden), of Israeli 
’ oppression of - Pales Uhlans. .. of 
atate-sanettoned tofture, of Inter- 
, national lawlessness (refusal to 


Similar to other "JfJJ i 
movements in the world Ip * J ( . 
present, the PLO has the rflWJ ■ 
and legal right to | 

struggle against is^vnWUJ® a ‘ f 
talnment of the national right 
the Palestinian peopte^ 1 ^ 
lawfully represents. ApJJ 
rights is the right to self-determin 
atlon which is enshnnsd . 
Charter of the UN a^ntheGw 
eral Assembly R ®®° u '^ har -jg70 
Jutfon 2849 ofSONovemb^^ 
expresses concern Iha - De0 dej 
of alien domlnation^a^ Pj®, 
were being i. ctenled thj ^ 

self-determination. K wen ^ 

damns those fljwerrwjmje 
deny that right to peopl . eS p* 
nlsed as being pitied { to sou the ff 
dally the .peoples ,9 f 
Africa and Palestine. 0* ^ 
mlnatlon Is one of the I , in8 
rights of the people o 

as declared in General 

Resolution 2672 C of B 

1970 Which states lhat n f |0 

pie of Palestine | 

equal rights- and self a ctl arier 
Ion in accordance with & | 

of the United Nations. * jn . 
clared "that full respect W'. ina 
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The Cairo Declaration: 
Re-assertion of 
armed resistance 


ON THURSDAY November 8, PLO officials in Amman were that policy at this stage was Inten- 
1985, PLO Chairman Yasser Ara- quick to explain that the Cairo ded to consolidate the imaae of 
fat issued what came to be called Declaration did not constitute a the PLO as a political force that 
"The Cairo Declaration" in which shift in the organization's policy should be Involved In anv Middle 
he pledged to prevent all acts of 1 

violence against Israelis outside 
the occupied territories and to pu- 
nish violators. 

Arafat was careful to include In 
his declarations all acts of terror- 

By Ya’coub Fahd 


that policy at this stage was Inten- 
ded to consolidate the image of 


ism, Including those committed by 
states. He said that since the 
pledge to stop violence outside 
the occupied territories was made 
unilaterally, the world community 
should commit Israel to step all 
terrorist acts inside and outside 
the occupied areas. 

Did that mean that the PLO had 
given up armed struggle against 
Israel; a struggle which the organi- 
zation had pursued since 1965 as 
means to achieve its objectives 
and draw world attention to the 
plight of the Palestinians people 
under merciless Israeli occupa- 
tion? 



The Larnaca killings: Paved the way for Israel's Tunis raid 


but was a reinforcement of an al- 
ready established policy endorsed 
by all Palestinian factions in 1974. 

They noted that reiteration of 


‘TERRORISM? 


> 


I'Uowt t 



-to defend thyself 


alienable right of the people of 
Palestine Is an indispensable el- 
ement In the establishment of a 
M and lasting psaoe In the Mid- 
dle East." 

0 , Th “e Palestinian armed struggle 
u!fii on dnsh-iKable moral as 
waii as legal grounds to resist Is- 
, occupying power of their 
jomeland and -to conduct military 
S™* against It. The Pales- 
" av0 n °. other alternative to 
K 8 so far un tn their national 
ngnts as described above have 
recognised by all parties 
wncerned in the Palestine, prob- 
mm and until, the achievement of 
wa independanee of a Palestinian 
recognised by all 'civilized 
mton&.lndeed ls It not anomalous 
whloh Individually 
hnw»L a . ew b u ndred thousand In- 
mflmk? 8 ' a /® Independent and 
$ Unll « d Nations 
livft J5i 0 PrilOStlnlane who count 
million four hun- 
in the West Bank 
■ jjwfr owlr riloneJ have no state of 

.'hah l^ onorilalous thgt the Brl- 
claims the right to 

® US? , ° n9 


■* W Wish colonisation In times 


paBt, while five million Palestinians 
who are the original Inhabitants of 
Palestine from time immemorial 
before the advent of Judaism or 
Christianity or Islam, should not be 
allowed to establish their own st- 
ate on their own homeland, while 
the Jews who have recently ga- 
thered In Palestine from all the 
corners of the earth should be all- 
owed to form a state of their own 
by hook and crook Including ter- 
rorism and with the political and 
financial aid of the Imperialist pow- 
ers. 

I leave all these questions to the 
fair reader to consider and ponder. 
But I wish to terminate this article 
by paraphrasing Thomas Jeffer- 
son who wrote most of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the Un- 
ited . States, by saying that the 
Palestinians have the right to 
assume among the powers of the 
earth the separate and equal sta- 
tion to which the laws of nature 
and of nature's God entitle them. 

PASCAL KARMY Is a holder of 0 
Diploma In Philosophy & Letters 
and LL.B. He waa a lawyer In 
Palestine during the Mandate 
arid then Legal Advisor for the 
United Nations In Beirut & 
Vienna. 










East peace negotiations. 

"Ths PLO leadership felt the 
need to reinforce its policy against 
violence outside the occupied ter- 
ritories after Its world image has 
been severely damaged by the hi- 
jacking of the Italian ship Achilla 
Lauro and the killing of an elderly 
crippled American passenger," 
one observer remarked. 

The hijacking and the killing pro- 
voked a fierce antl-PLO campaign 
in the West, especially in the Un- 
ited States. Israel and the US me- 
dia used the incident to raise seri- 
ous doubts about the PLO's com- 
mitment to efforts to find a peace- 
ful settlement to the Palestinian 
problem. 

' The incident also negatively af- 
fected the PLO's relations with 
Jordan and Egypt who were then 
engaged In a delicate endeavour 
to have US talk to a joint Jordan- 
ian- PLO team. His Majesty King 
Hussein cited the Achilla Lauro hi- 
jack and the killing of three Israelis 
in Larnaca, Cyprus on September 
25 as setbacks for efforts to 
reactivate the Middle East peace 
process. PLO officials admitted 
the setbacks; describing the 
Achille Lauro Incident as "a politi- 
cal massacre of the Palestinian 
question.' 1 

Faced with an escalating defa- 
mation campaign In thB United 
States and other western capitals, 
the PLO leadership felt the 
necessity to counter that by a po- 
litical move (the Cairo Declaration) 
In an attempt to reinstate the 
International image of the PLO as 
an organization waging a Juat 
struggle to achieve national libera- 
tion. A PLO official noted after the 
declaration that the Achille Lauro 
affair played well info US and Is- 
raeli hands and the PLO should 
never let that happen again. 

Perhaps It was not a mere coin- 
cidence that Cairo was chosen by 
Arafat aB the venue for his decla- 
ration since Egypt was severely 
embarrased by the hijack Incident, 
especially following the intercep- 
tion by US Jet fighters of the Egyp- 
tian plane which was carrying the 
four Palestinian gunmen from 
Cairo to Tunis. But the Palestinian 
and Egyptian sides later differed 
on the Interpretation of the decla- 
ration. 

President Hosni Mubarak told 
reporters few days after the de- 
claration was Issued lhat the 
understood the pledge to atop 
violence covered Israel within its 
pre-June 5, 1967 borders. His po- 
litical adviser, Dr Osama Al-Baz 
reiterated the same view. 


Few days later, Arafat told the 
London-based Saudi newspaper 
Al-Sharq Al-Awsal that PLO milit- 
ary operations are to cover "the 
whole ol Palestine' ' and not only 
the occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. 

"It is unreasonable to declare 
that our operations will only cover 
the West Bank and Gaza when we 
do not recognise Israel," Arafat 
said. 

In the interview, Arafat was 
careful to draw a line between ter- 
rorism and resistance of the occu- 
pation, adding that there was 
nothing now in the Cairo Declara- 
tion since the Palestine National 
Council (PNC) had adopted a reso- 
lution in 1974 rejecting terrorism. 

The PLO chief denied charges 
that the organization had given up 
armed struggle following the Cairo 
Declaration but admitted that the 
move was taken to counter efforts 
to drop the PLO from the Middle 
East peace formula. 

Senior PLO officials explained 
later that the organization's 
long-stated policy of carrying the 
olive branch in one hand andthe 
gun in another has not changed 
and Is not expected to change un 


m ^ 

bate on a vote of confidence that 
he does not contest the legitimacy 
of the PLO's struggle for the crea- 
tion of a Palestinian state. 

He added, "to contest to a 
movement wanting to liberate Its 
own country from a foreign occu- 
pation the legitimacy of the resort 
to arms means to go against the 
laws of history." 

Mr Craxi cited one of the heroes 
of the Italian unification movement 
in the 19th century, Quiseppe 
Mazzini, saving that he, loo, pro- 
moted political violence even 
though he was a pacifist and very 
religious. Deputies of opposition 
parties remained silence when the 
citing was mnde. 

Earllor, His Majesty King Huss- 
ein told the Parliament of Luxem- 
bourg that a population lhat has 
been living under occupation for 
about 18 years cannot be ex- 
pected lo remain passive. 

The present speculation is that 
the PLO will cease its military op- 
erations against Israel lo give a 
chance for the success of current 
peace efforts and attempts to in- 
clude it In the peace process. The 
PLO also needs the halt to over- 
come the devastating conse- 
quences of the Achilla Lauro aff- 
air. 
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Achille Lauro hijack damaged PLO's peaceful Image 


til the PLO is recognised by both 
the US and Israel as the sole le- 
gitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people and should bo 
admitted to peace talks on the 
same footing with other parties In- 
volved In the conflict. 

They also remarked that since 
Israel's final borders have not yet 
been defined; it Is Inconceivable to 
restrict armed struggle to a cer- 
tain area In a country that is 
wholly occupied. 

The PLO's argument about the, 
legitimacy of its armed struggle, 
before and after the Cairo Deck 
ration, was given a major boost by 
Italian Prime Minister Beltino 
Craxi, who defended the right of 
the PLO to resort to arms before 
hla country's parliament on 7 
November. 

Craxi, who was addressing par- 
liament after forming his new coa- 
lition government following the ca- 
binet crisis caused by the Achille 
Lauro Incident, said during the de- 
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Observers point oul that if the 
current peace efforts fall or peace 
talks get underway without the 
PLO, the organization will be in a 
position to strongly Justify the re- 
sumption of its armed struggle, 
even on a scale larger than bar 
fore. In a recent newspaper Inter- 
view, Arafat warned that the United 
States could face a Vietnam — 
like conflict fn the Middle East If 
its policies towards the Pales- 
tinians continue unchanged. 

-From the historical, political and 
legal points of view, the Pales- 
tinians cannot be denied the right 
to armed struggle if their home- 
land continues to be under occu- 
pation. International laws endorse 
the resort to armed struggle for 
people under military occupation. 
Many nations, Including the Ameri- 
cana, resorted to armed resis- 
tance to achieve national libera- 
tion and the right to self-determin- 
ation. 
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Israeli terrorism-The untold story 


TERRORISM IS defined by those 
who claim to be experts on it as 
the use of violence, or Ihe threat 
to use it. in order to reap political 
recognition or benefit. But the 
matter, of course, is not Ihnt 
clear-cut. because one man's ter- 
rorist is another man s freedom 
fighter. 

Furthermore, nil the countries 
that urn now waging this open war 
urjiiinsl terrorist tactics havo re- 
sort oil at oiki point in their history 
lo acts lhal have hern termed ter- 
rorist by ollmrs. 

But. ol all the countries of the? 
wo/ Id. Israel should indeed bo the* 
Inst one to ovon voice dissatisfac- 
tion with what it calls terrorist 


By Dr Nabil El-Sherif 

acts. The whole history of the 
creation ol Israel has boon written, 
as it wore, with the spilled blood 
of innoconl victims. Israel, as a 
matter of fact, could not help but 
ongage in terrorist actions, be- 
cause the Zionist ideology itself 
oncourages racist Ideas of supre- 
macy over other people. It is no 
wonder then that the UN General 
Assembly passed a resolution 
some years ago equating Zionism 
to racism that threatens the liveli- 
hood and well-being ol other peo- 
ple. 

An important fact, however, is 
always missing in most dlscuBS- 
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Demolishing Arab homes in the West Bank: An ugly form of 
Israel's state terrorism 




ions about the causes of the up- 
surge of terrorist Incidents in our 
part of the world. Very tew (ex- 
perts). for instance, affirm that Is- 
rael was the first party to Intro- 
duce terrorist tactics In our region 
for the purpose of gaining critical 
ends. Our purpose here is to trace 
the roots of Israeli terrorism both 
in the Zionist Ideology itself, and in 
Israeli practices since (he official 
occupation of Palestine in 1948. 

It is quite revealing that two 
committees looking into Israeli 


FURNISHED OFFICE 
FOR RENT 

Location: Third Circle, Jabal Amman, near 
Riyadh Centre. Fully furnished and equipped. 
Telex and telephone available at a very reason- 
able price. 

For more Information pis. call 642325 be- 
tween 8:30 am - 1 pm and 3:30 - 6 pm. 


atrocities and criminal actions 
committed against the Arab peo- 
ple announced in Moscow that 
year that Israel has conducted a 
war of genocide against the 
Palestinian people, and that con- 
clusive evidence has been found 
proving that Zionism and Nazism 
had been in collaboration as two 
racist movements against other 
nations. Furthermore, documents 
have been found proving close co- 
operation between the Gestapo 
and Zionist leaders during World 
War II. 


The committees also said that 
Israel has been employing the 
same Nazi tactics in conducting 
crimes against the peoples of 
Palestine and Lebanon. Nazi-like 
methods were used in destroying 
14 Palestinian camps, three cities 
along with 32 villages In southern 
Lebanon and hundreds of people 
were imprisoned by the Zionist in- 
vaders In 1962. Also thousands of 
Arabs detained In Israeli jails were 
subjected to torture in violation of 
International laws and human 
rights principles. Israel and its par- 


NOTICE 

AQABA RAILWAY CORPORATION 

SUPPLY OF A HIGH CAPACITY DIESEL POWERED 
BREAKDOWN CRANE 
INVITATION FOR TENDER NO. 17/85 

Aqaba Railway Corporation Invitea sealed tender for design, construction, supply and 
delivery including testing and commissioning of a 120 tonnes fo 180 tonnes capacity 
diesel powered road or road— cum — rail breakdown crane to be used mainly for 
clearing operations. 

The supply of the breakdown crane including spares and accessories is to be fin- 
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Interested parties may obtain further Information, if required, from the office of 
. Aqaba Railway Corporation, P.O. Box 50, Ma'an, Jordan (Telex No. 62225 ARC JO. 
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Ministry of Transport, Amman, upon payment of a non-refundable fee of JD 120/- 

• AH lenders must be accompanied by a tender bond of 5% of the bid value. The 
; BBOled lenders must be handed over to Ihe Chief Clerk of: ARC’S office at Ma’an on or 
before 12 Mrs on 24th February 1986. 
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DIRECTOR GENERAL. 
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triers have also massacred more 
than 3,500 innocent people in Sa- 
bra and Shatila refugee camps. 

Zionism as an ideology Is based 
upon the concept of agitating 
world Jews in their communities, 
and pressing them into emigrating 
to Palestine. And, in order for 
Zionism to succeed In this re- 
spect, its leaders felt that they 
should persuade world Jewry that 
they were persecuted and discri- 
minated against wherever they 
went. The myth of anti-Semitism 
had to be invented. Zionists are al- 
ways ready to commit any act of 
aggression against anybody, or 
any entity so long as that particu- 
lar act serves a certain Zionist 
end. They are willing, for instance, 
to kill other Jews If this is going to 
help the Zionist cause. It has been 
revealed, for example, that the 
Zionist elements attacked the 
neighbourhoods where Iraqi Jews 
live in Baghdad in order to intimid- 
ate them and force them to emigr- 
ate to Palestine. 

Also, In order for the Zionist 
strategies to succeed, Zionist 
leaders always Insist on circulat- 
ing ideas depriving other people 
and other non-Jewish races of 
their humanity. It is no secret that 
Zionism draws a distinction be- 
tween Jews as people who have 
been promised the land, and et- 
ernal peace and prosperity, and 
non-Jews who are non-humans or 
even sub-humans who do not des- 
erve anything. The only function 
non-Jews have In Zionist termin- 
ology is to try to participate in the 
development of the Jewish Zionist 
state. for the benefit of Jews. 


This is the reason that Zionists 
are not even willing to admit that 
other people indeed exist. Hasn't 
Golda Melr, Israel's ex-prime min- 
ister, asked cynically about the 
whereabouts of the Palestinian 
people. "Who are the Pales- 
tinians?" she asked, and "where 
can they be found?" Menachem 
Begin, a more recent Israeli prime 
minister remarked after the mass- 
acre of Sabra and Shatila in Bei- 
rut: "Non-Jews have killed non- 
Jews. Why should we bother?" In 
other words, as long as no Zion- 
ists have been killed in these 
massacres, then there is no need 
to even call them massacres in 
the first place. Massacres, after 
all, are acts of mass killings in 
which human beings are victi- 
mized. And Palestinians, by Zionist 
standards, are not human beings. 

Zionist racism in 
practice 

Shortly after the creation of Is- 
rael on Zionist Ideology, the found- 
ing fathers of the Zionist state lob- 
bied to secure the passage of ser- 
ies of laws that (legalized) the ex- 
pulsion of the remaining Arab po- 
pulation, and secured the expro- 
priation of Arab land and property. 
In 1949, a number of emergency 
taws, were passed in the Israeli 
parliament to ensure that Arab 
lands are declared (state prop- 
erty). 

' Tlie Law of the Absentees 
0950) who made it legal for the 


Zionist state to expropriate the, 
lands of the Arab people who lefF 
their homes in terror after the 
Zionists took over the greater por- 
tion of Palestine In 1948. Arab 
land-owners in Palestine have, 
consequently, been ; turned Into 
peasants and hired hands working 
on their own stolen property. 

Forced expulsion 

Contrary to Article 49 of the 
Geneva Convention, and article 9 
of the International Declaration of 
Human Rights, Israel often resorts 
to the expulsion of Arabs by force 
as a way of punishing leaders of 
Arab communities who might be 
working for the interest of their 
people. Israel chooses the best 
educated leaders as target for its 
racist policies. 

More than 20 thousand Arab 
homes have been demolished as a 
form of collective punishment by 
Israel which violates all inter- 
national guidelines that prohibit 
this kind of practice. Many Arab 
people are made homeless as a 
result of this Israeli practice. 

Torture in Zionist jails 

Several International delega- 
tions looking into Israeli practices 
towards Palestinian prisoners in 
occupied Palestine have de e - 
mined that Arab prisoners often 
undergo acts of a 90 r es 8 ion, to 
tore and beatings by their Israeli 
jailers. Arab prisoners are oflen 
punished for the simplest reasons 
such as the chanting °f. nati ° r ? Q a 
songs or by expressing their a - 
satisfaction with the horrible c 
dltion 8 in their cells. 

The basic aim of Zionist aggres- 
sion is to gradually ch a j]O e 'J 
identity and character of the iano 

of Palestine, and to 0 radi 5?’ e tru o 
aspect that speaks of the true 
Arab culture of that region. 

This campaign of eradic ?!£J B J t 
Arab culture t® ke ® d 2du5- 
ahapes: There is first the edu« 
tional aspect where 8Ch0 ° f u a r ny 
cula systematically Java out any 
link between the land and its °ng_ 
Inal Arab Inhabitants. Arab i insi 
tutes of higher "tog" .“Jm- 
came under ®jj cl Zl1 Rations 
paign and i 1 " 118 f/., tempts 
aimed at wiping ou « among 

to harbour national feeling J Arab 
the Palestinians. Nai ™ s _.? he r ig- 

towns and villages ari e el Zionist 

nored, or changed into new z 
names that are ai imed at' i « 
the history of the land and its 
habitants. 

Now, if all of the abwe-me n ^ 
ned samples of Z!oros fl Arab 
practices in the occup ori3 | 
land do not amount ® lfie 

acta, shouldn't we reconsider |# 
whole concept ol terrons ’ 8 
used by political analysts 
day? 

DR. NABIL EL-SHER-F I^: 
Istant professor at Yaj ar ° c 0 ntH- 

BKSVrh. 1 jISw S'" 
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‘Charges against UNESCO 
are groundless’, says official 


By Khader Mansour 

Star Political Writer 


AMMAN — Political stability, 
skilled manpower and mid- 
•geogiaplucal location for UNE- 
SCO regional bureau in Jordan are 
suitable . says Dr Sheikh El-Bakri 
Assistant Director General of UN- 
ESCO. 


In an interview with The Star 
last week Dr Bakri explained that 
social and cultural life in Jordan 
^re noticeably advanced. This fact 
made the UNESCO to accept the 
idea ol transtemng its regional of- 
ii,;e from Beirut to Amman. Dr 
Bakri sard the reason for Ihe 
ti.msler is the long war conditions 
in Lebanon which often disrupted 
tr.e implementation of UNESCO s 
plans and programmes and 
compelled the organization to ser- 
■cusiy consider moving its two of- 
fices m the region namely the Bei- 
rut and Cairo offices to Paris. 


Dr Baku said UNESCO was 
k unded on 4 November 1945 in 
response to an appeal from mainly 
Britain. France, the US and a 
batch of Western European coun- 
tries those, who suffered more of 
me Nazis outrage during World 
War II 


Tne major objective of UNESCO 
r.i explained is to help create 
peaceful generations mentally and 
spiritually through profound hu- 
ni.in educational and cultural sys- 
tems and equally to promote stan- 
dards of education, culture, admi- 
nstralion and sophisticated tech- 
nology to both developing and ad- 
vanced countries. UNESCO is also 
feant to maintain the safety ol all 
valuable rums and historic places 
well as to control exploration 
'ind e<.cavation operations of any 
nature any where. 

Defending charges that UNE- 
SCO has been lately mingling in 
cities and of failures in adminis- 
t'ation he said such charges are 
i'vundless bearing in mind that 
UNESCO is an international orga- 
n-zation chiefly concerned with 
Education and culture but in the 
meantime, it is a political body as 
Panted out that a decision on 
me democracy of education is a 
political decision and so are scien- 
ce and technological issues " 

UNESCO. Dr Bakri indicated, by 
■''lue of its constructive resear- 
- h es and programmes has helped 
n graduating leading politicians 
administrators in Asian, Afri- 
j;-’" 1 and Latin American countries. 
• nas also promoted sciences and 
sophisticated technology in a 
rubber of advanced countries. 

Commenting on why the US has 
ceiled out from UNESCO and the 
f ™ ar altitude of the UK he said 
:• ^countries unjustifiably allege 
• rhar, UN !, SC0 |S 9° in 9 beyond Its 
I K,.,i 9red Unctions and responsi- 
wMe the fact of the matter 
rlr m 3 ^SCO is functioning cor- 
bS SI?, Pi°P er| y- "To my true 
' 2 , ’ ,he U S and the UK feel that 
UmfqSvS . course ol influence over 

Tnird Wa 55 UBB 15 ,ading a,,er ,he 
fluirprt ^y° r ! d countries have ac- 

SKT. indreasln 0 and remark- 
aDle role m the UNESCO affairs." 

I C' 2 Mi S wceo h rt , USand Britain criti* 
, - UNESCO for its aids to libera- 
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lion movements specifically the 
SWAPO and the PLO which in 
their view are irrelevant, but 
UNESCO is confident that such 
aids are justifiable under its char- 
ter Dr Bakri said despite this ne- 
gative altitude there are scientists 
authors and university professors 
in the US and Britain who ore 
against the pulling out from UNE- 
SCO because they believe 
UNESCO is the most genuine 
bridge across the world. 


He described his visit to Jordan 
as most successful and lauded 
Jordanian government for its good 
gesture arid co-operation, adding 
that a UNESCO high ranking dele- 
gation will shortly arrive in the 
country to see the historical 
places mainly Petra and Jerash. 
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Dr Sheikh El-Bakri 


Dr Bakri an Algerian, is also the 
Executive Director ol the mam 
UNESCO oil ice in Paris 
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ARAB ENGINEERING 


INDUSTRIES COMPANY 


IRON FOUNDRY PROJECT 
JORDAN 



GENERAL PROCUREMENT 


NOTICE 


The Arab Engineering Industries Com- 
pany is planning to build a new iron 
foundry with an initial production capac- 
ity of 10000 tonnes per annum. Pro- 
ducts will include pipe fittings in ductile 
and malleable iron as well as general 
engineering castings in both grey and 
ductile iron. 


All the necessary plant and equipment 
to provide a fully operable foundry will 
be purchased through international com- 
petitive bidding. Manufacturers will be 
expected to bid for the supply and erec- 
tion of equipment in the form of com- 
plete packages. 


3. Malleable Castings Manufacture. 

4. Chemically Bonded Moulding and 
Coremaking. 

5. Shell Coremaking. 

6. Cleaning and Finishing. 

7. Overhead Cranes. 

8. Dust and Fume Extraction. 

9. Patterns and Coreboxes. 

10. Buildings and Services. 


THESE PACKAGES WILL COMPRISE:- 

1. Stockyard and Melting. 

2. Greensand Moulding and Sand Plant 
(High Pressure). 


Manufacturers who wish to participate 
in bidding for the supply and erection of 
any of the above packages should apply 
in writing, within one month of the date 
of this publication, for information 
concerning prequalification procedures 
from:- 



Arab Engineering Industries Company, 
PO Box 141101, Tel: 819101, Tlx: 
23870, Amman, Jordan. 
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WHEN a pi l of 8000 years old 
plaster statues was found in 
I he archaeological excav.it ion 
at 'Ain Ghazzal in 1983, Kathy 
Tubb had no idea how this un- 
ique discovery was to a f feel 
several years of her working 
life. Mr-s Tubb is n conservator 
at London's Institute of Ar- 
chaeology, and when I was in 
London recently, I took the op- 
portunity of visiting tier in tier 
laboratory and finding out how 
she became involved in the 
delicate and tedious process 
of preserving these unusual 
antiquities for the present and 
future 

In Mrs Tubb s conservation lab 
for the 'Ain Gliazz.-il statues, a 
large box approximately one and a 
half metres square and half a me- 
tre high dominates the room This 
box contains tiro pit of statues as 
it was lifted out of the ground The 
box has been cut down Ironi its 
original height to allow tin? conser- 
vators easier access lo the stat- 
ues within (lie box and to provide 
ventilation which prevents the 
growth of mold on the in; i tonal in 
the box Along one wall i:; a table 
laid out with niiiiieiciiis padded 
lioxoi labelled with names: 
"nei'in.r. 'Uriah'. 'Atm Abed 
and tin • hki 


Dy Janie floos-Miller 


These boxes contain fragments 
of statues and pieces of three 
complete figmes which have been 
lilted out of thu box and are await- 
ing donning and re -assembling 
Mrs Tubb has named the individ- 
ual statues according to literary 
allusions or personal reminders 
By naming a statue. Mis Tubb 
says, "it Helps to personalize the 
piece so you can relate to it more 
easily. You fed you get to know 
them 

Uriah, who is pictured here, was 
found face down at the bottom of 
the heap of statues and repre- 
sents one of at least twelve "dum- 
pies". statues with developed 
heads and necks on schematized 
torsos. Uriah, like many of the fig- 
ures. has eyes made of bans of pl- 
aster outlined in bituminous mas- 
tic. The pupil in his eyehail lias 
been made of bitumin pressed into 
a groove in the eyeball. Traces of 
paint remain on his cheeks and 
head 

At feast thirteen olher statues, 
unlike Uriah, are full figures ap- 
proximately one metre long, com- 
plete wilh arms and legs, some- 
times even with to©9 and toenails 
outlined. 

How did Mrs Tubb come to 
make the acquaintance of Uriah, 
Heema, and their cohorts? In the 
summer of 19S3,. the statues were 
discovered during the last week of 
the excavation at Ain Ghazzal 
directed by Dr Gary RolleFson, 
then of Yarmouk University. No 
such pieces had ever been found 
before, and the extremely fragile- 
nature of the find required the 
best possible conservation treat- 
ment so that these unique Jorda- 
nian statues could be preserved 
for study and display. 

The calls for specialized conser- 
vation help reached Mrs Tubb as 
She snt listening to a lecture at the 
Museum of Lundon A contused 
Scribbled note was delivered to 
her about ''spectacular finds in 
‘Jordan of painted liyurea...". Intri- 
flubri by the prospect of exciting 
new material, Mrs Tubb infl ihe 
lecture lo find out more. Within 
thro® days, she was on her way lo 
.Jordan, encouraged by her m- 
chaudfogist husband who took 
over the care of their three year 
Okl daughter. 

Unique problems 

On arriving nl the site of 'Ain 
Ghazzal, Mrs Tubb found that Ihe 
uniqueness of the discovery 
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Uriah' — a dumpy statue from Ain Ghazzal 
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Ain Ghazzal’s ‘dumpies’ 
get kid glove treatment 


created unique problems. A few 
statues could be excavated in the 
field, but the plaster of most of the 
statues was extremely crumbly 
with some pieces so compacted 
that they were cemented together 
An over-eager effort to lift out 
such fragile material would have 

‘At least thirteen other 
statues, unlike Uriah, 
are full figures approxi- 
mately one metre long, 
complete with arms and 
legs sometimes even 
with toes and toenails 
outlined.* 

resulted in Ihe destruction of the 
crumbly plaster which had sur- 
vived underground for B000 years 
Therefore, she said, "the major 
part of the deposit was removed 
as a block, turned upside down 
and removed to a lab where its ex- 
cavation could proceed at a pace 
dictated by the objects themsel- 
ves.'' 

However, lifting The statues as a 
block and transporting them lo 
London involved problems which a 
conservator alone could not solve. 
Dr Svend Helms, an archaeologist 
with a background in architecture 
and engineering, helped lo deter- 


mine how heavy the block of mat- 
erial would be and to construct the 
lifting equipment and box of ap- 
propriate weight and material to 
carry the block of statues safely. 

Both Dr Adnan Hadidl. director 
of the Department of Antiquities, 
and the American Centre for Ori- 
ental Research (ACOR) provided 
facilities and helped in establish- 
ing contacts. To transport the 
statues to the conservation lab in 
London, Mrs Tubb said, “Alia do- 
nated air-freighting, which was ex- 
tremely generous, and they 
treated the material with kid 
gloves, keeping the box level with- 
oul tipping it." 

After the statues arrived in Lon- 
don, they needed a home where 
they could be worked on safely 
and quietly. However, the crate 
containing the statues was too 
large to be carried to the sixth 
Hoor conservation lab of the Insti- 
ki 0 Archaeology, the most suit- 
able location in terms of proximity 
and ventilation. A conservator is 
nothing If not resourceful. Thus. 
Mrs Tubb hired a crane and con- 
acted Ihe London police to close 
raffic In front of the Institute while 

^ Q .iP r i? ne ,i ^ ed *ho box up to the 
sixth floor. 

Consolidation 

Once the box was opened and 
the solidified polyurethane foam 
cushioning the sta lues was re- 


tho ij allows so far uffW - - - — 

graphs can be taken from S' 

Ihu same fixed position as 52 ^ 

P« J ces are removed. 1 f 1 | frJ ^ 

Mummy 

When a statue is fully conw # ■ ■ 

dated and ready to be lifted out [\ f QCl I 

,h * b Y x ' th , e conservators band- I 9 O I 1 

age it. rather like an Egypt,* 1 W W ■ ■ 

mummy. Because the thickrEsol 

the plaster vanes within a statue Working in an area that is j 

the weight of ihe thicker piaster ity, Kamoya Kimeu has ma 

!!!!£? w ? l l d t9,lJ luc,,? - considerable importance, ft 

lifted as ^whi!^^ ton of Hom ° 6rectuS ' 

^hTd'a^ThX^ By Jen, Anlndo 

stalue is bandaged, the conserva- 'rT -r » 

Mis lift it out m pieces alonq l ^NAIROBI — Twenty-five years 
mady existing breaks ago, with only e primary school 

education behind him, Kamoya 
— — Kimeu set out from his village in 

‘Thn firct Qtfin nf win. Machakos, eastern Kenya, hoping 

i ne Tirsi step or con- t0 t a museum ]ob [n Nairobi. 

servation was to conso- . 17 hQ hao . 

.. . . , , Now aged 47, he has become 

lldate tne crumbly pi- the first non-American to win the 

aster of the statues. National Geographic Society's La 

Mrc Tubb and her col- Gorce medal - presented by Pre- 
i L® ..Ji 5'den! Reagan in a White House 
leagues tested various ■ corem ony. Gilbert M. Grosvenor, 
COnSOlidantS on the president of the Soviely, called 
pieces of plaster which kimeu -perhaps the world’s i great- 
s' . . r n A i n csf fossil- finder, and Richard 

^haa been removea in Ll . flkey gaid -without Kamoya's 

the field. assistance none of my projects 

could have been so successful." 


The world’s 
greatest 

fossil finder 

Working in an area that is probably the cradle of human- 
ity, Kamoya Kimeu has made a series of fossil finds of 
considerable importance, the most recent being a skele- 
ton of Homo erectus. 


moved, the long painslaking 
process of conservation could be- 
gin. First, however, Mrs Tubb had 
to find and order the right chemi- 
cals and equipment. And in the 
midst of this, she gave birth to her 
second child. 

The first step of conservalion 
was to consolidate the crumbly pl- 
aster of the statues. Mrs Tubb and 
her colleagues tested various con- 
solidants on the pieces of plaster 
which had been removed in the 
field, and they found that the best 
was a particularly toxic substance 
which would penetrate, coat and 
protect the plaster without stick- 
ing the plaster pieces together. 

Because the chosen consoli- 
dant gives off dangerous fumes, 
the conservators must wear 
spaceman-like full face respirators 
and rubber gloves as they apply it. 
To assure that every particle of pl- 
aster is treated, they make 
repeated applications of the con- 
solldant drop by drop with an in- 
strument 1 resembling an eye- 
dropper. After the consolidant is 
applied, it needs six weeks to 
cure. As the work, the conserva- 
tors keep a detailed diary for each 
piece with the date, time, and 
amount of consolidant used as 
well as recording any observations 
and Information on soli or carbon 
samples taken and photographs 
made. 


The next step Is a delicate tho- 
rough cleaning of the pieces be- 
fore they can be reassemble] 
Mrs Tubb told me that she clears 
pieces under a microscope by us- 
ing dental tools and needles 
ground down lo a chisel port 
When all the pieces are cleaned 
the conservators can then sw* 
the fragments together and fill * 
any gaps. 

Finally. Mrs Tubb hopes lo te 
able to conslruct a f fame v 
two-piece mold to hold each sta- 
tue so that front and hack can be 
seen and exhibited. Ideally ** 
frames would be supports 
enough that the statues could fc 
transported in them. 

Mrs Tubb told me that it has al- 
ways been the aim of ths «> nse ‘ 
vation staff to get one dumpy, 
one full figure ready lo send to 
lo Jordan as soon as 
that people in Jordan will not ha * 
to wait until all the 
been treated to see ther i . 

now the consen/ators are wo 

on two statues to send o^ 

1986 tor a special exhlbilionoMn- 

archaeolocy of Jordan 

For Mrs Tubb. “the ;jj» 
fort have been 
finds. They are starthng. 

Ihe statues se , em .J^5 ie yh3ve 
she has found that 
interesting indwHual c ^ 
Some have stn f 8 « ° cr ^on ons 
them, one has slx fl fl nwjth£fs 


Kimeu. who afso received an ho- 
norarium of $10,000, said he felt 
very, very good about the award. 
I know that people appreciate my 
work." 

At the end of hfa Journey to the 
Kenyan capital back in 1960, 
Kimeu was taken on by Louis and 
Mary Leakey, the now-famous 
ontropologlsts, who had discov- 
ered Zlnjnnthropus (a 1.5 million- 
year-old hominld-type fossil) the 
year before. 

With money now available for 
further excavation, Kimeu became 
part ol their team at Olduvall 
Gorge in Tanzania. Working along- 
side Richard Leakey, then 17, 
Kimeu found he enjoyed the work 
and was adept at the tricky busi- 
ness of clearing earth from fossils. 
Mary Leakey took him under her 
wing, and in Ihe next four years he 
'earned a great deal about scraps 
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hand, others are shown ^ 

tinct sexual charncterisjus 
of the statues: are d «| £f . : 
and those wllh sex^ 
islics are definitely f0° 8 J 

Although it is too to 

eralize, Mrs Tub may J . 

speculate that the s» bec:i u^ 
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of ancient bones and iheir impor- 
tance in the story of man's early 
life. 

Kimeu's first major find was the 
tower jaw of a Zinjanthropus-type 
homlnid complete with teeth. He 
was working with Richard Leakey 
at Lake Natron in Kenya in 1965 
when he spotted the jawbone par- 
tly exposed on a steep slope. 

Zinjanthropus was a type of hi- 
gher primate with a small brain but 
with cranial and skeletal struc- 
tures more like modern man than 
apes. In 1967 Kimeu was a mem- 
ber of Richnrd Leakey's Omo 
River Expedition team in Ethiopia. 
They were assigned an area 
across the river which proved to 
be unrewarding as far as fossils 
were concerned. 

However, on a trip back lo Nai- 
robi, Richard noticed extensive se- 
dimentary deposits near Lake Tur- 
kana in northern Kenya. Taking a 
closer look he found numerous 
fossils and stone tools. 

From 1968 Kimeu led a team for 
Leakey working in the Koobi Fora 
area near Lake Turkana. Kimeu 
and hts seven men would camp 
overnight then go out each day 
scouring the local earth for signs 
of early man. "It's lough in the 
field," said Kimeu in a recent 
interview. "It is very hot. and food 
and water have to be brought in. 
Sometimes we work under threat 
of attacks by bandits, and there is 
always the possibility of coming 
across a snake or even a lion at 
an awkward moment." 

But when he or a member of his 
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Kbmoya Kimeu (right) at work with fellow anthropologists in Kenya. 


team makes a big find there's re- 
joibing in the camp. Kimeu seems 
to have been blessed with n spe- 
cial ability to find fossils, thnugli 
he puls it down to a habit nf keep- 
ing his oyns on thu ground. And lo 
.luck. 

Richard Luilku v suggests that 
hard- working local people make 
the 'besl bone-hunters. Unliko 
Western academics, he says, they 
are not bothered by flies and heat; 
nor do they wonder if they are go- 
ing to have corned beef for luenh 
again, or speculate about the im- 
plications of what they might find. 

"Men like Kimeu just get out 
there and. find the stuff," he said. 

At Koobi Fora. Kimeu unearthed 


what has been lagged Skull >813. 
thought to be 1.5-3 million vonrs 
old. and Skeleton 1808. another 
liomimd uf the same age. The 
skeleton, ol which about .'30 per 
cent was recovered, in Ihnmjht In 
lu- an example of liunin oieclir., 
tlii: first hiiiniind (n stand upright, 
which 4i xne Miientislr. see ns one 
of man's direct ancestors 

Last year Kimeu rnado wfi.it 
could be his most important find. 
"II was guile by chanoo," lit' said. 
' We were far from base camp out 
looking for bones, and 1 gave my 
men Ihe day off to wash their 
clothes. Since I have someone to 
do this lor me, I went for a walk. 
Just wandering about I found pari 
ot a skull which I recognised is 


hominid." 

Realising its potential, Kimeu 
telephoned Rich.nd Leakey in Nai- 
robi, who flew up lo Ihf Njiri.ika- 
lono area when* Ihe skull lay. It 
was a vuiy exciting lime as many 
pieces of Ihe ‘.ketch ni nl a tall 
adolescent boy wen* discovered 

Piolossor Allan Walker, an ana- 
tomist from the United States, es- 
timated from i lie teeth that the 
boy had been about !2 Tho skele- 
ton of Homo erectus, estimated at 
1.C million years old. is consid- 
ered the I most ol its kind over 
found. This year the team dug 
again at liie silo, and work wilt 
continue next year. Fossil hunting 
is slow and painstaking, but for 
Kamoya Kimeu it's his life's work. 
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Construction Chemicals 



Concrete Admixtures 
Curing Compounds 
Release Agents 
Joint Sealants 
Epoxy Compounds 
Non-Shrink Grouting Systems 


Build on FEB 
The Professional’s 
Choice 


Tile Adhesives 
Bonding Agents 
Roofing Compounds 
Flooring Compounds 
Surface Treatments 
Waterproofing Compounds 


The Widest Range of Construction 
Chemicals is Available Now in Amman. 

Sole Agent in Jordan 

F.A.Kettaneh & Co. Ltd. 

Man Office Tol.636144/5 Stores 7780 42 FED Tech. Service 639072 
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Justice for all 


LIBERATION 



Ashar'q Al Awsat 


Perspectives of the 
Islamic Conference 


ARAB AMERICANS in the United States have not been spared the wave of 
terror that is launched daily by Israel against Palestinians in the occupied Arab 
territories. A systematic campaign to intimidate, and even liquidate, active Arab 
Americans. Muslim activists and American sympathisers to Arab cases in the 
Unitod States is gaining vicious speed. 

Alex Odeii, an Arab American, was killed in California in October. The offices 
of Arab American organizations have been burgled, attacked and even set on 
fire in tile Iasi few months. Almost daily. Arab Americans receive threatening 
calls from Zionists who are beginning to fear the growing influence of such 
people in the American political system. 

Mosques have been burned and worshippers attacked. This is something 
that is taking place not iti the Middle East, but in the United States Itself where 
justice and respect for other people's beliefs is said to be protected by law. 

Mcir Kahane the founder of the Jewish Defence League has declared more 
than once that he and his followers will use any means available to fight those 
who speak against Israel and its deeds. Now we see the living evidence of his 
determination to turn the American arena into a bloody battle field against 
those who dared to speak the truth. 

This Is a serious development in the Arab-lsraeli conflict because it goes 
beyond traditional clashes and victimizes people who live under the American 
way of justice and freedom. 

But it seems that the American way is a monopoly of Zionists activists atone. 

If an Israeli was stabbed or shot at in the United States or indeed any where in 
the world it would not be unusual for the Secretary of State or even the Pre- 
sident to mention such an evil crime and call for punishment. 
When an elderly Jew was killed on the Achille Lauro, the United States went as 
far as to violate international laws by hijacking, an Egyptian plane to capture the 
murderers. If a Jewish place of worship or an Israeli bank is bombed then the 
whole legal system is activated to find the culprits. But not in > the case of 
Arabs, Muslims and Arab Americans. Who speaks today of Odeh’s killers? . 

: We call for no more than equal treatment of crime and criminals. We call for 
no more than the application 6f the basic rights of citizens in the United States. 

If the Americans are proud of anything ft la their constitution and the freedom of 
expression it guarantees their citizens. We see that as threatened and Vve call 
,upan Americans to fight to keep it as a tradition that belongs to no-one blit to 

Road accidents 

EVEN THOUGH a lot has been written and said by many . newspapers and peo- 
■ pie about motor accidents in thb country and partlculary the tecent one which 
claimed 13 lives on the Amman-Aqaba highway , On Friday, 29 November, we 
also wish to acjd our voice to the call for safety on oMr roads, Several versions 
'of -how the accident occurred have been given by witnesses and survivors of 
• the crash and as it. were, their claims conflict with each other. ’ . 

- What we are concerned with here »s : not necessarily what happened despite 
. the /Set that it lb equally important to know what caused the accident In order . 
; that. motorists can avoid doing, the same thing in the future. We believe a more 
‘ important issue to be given due consideration by all is what we can do to 
. prevent, as mgCh as we can, the unnecessary and somehow avoidable deaths : 
^ on our roads and highways. The rate of motor accidents In the country is with- 
out doubt a high one as they, occur everyday in large numbers especially ip the 
. city. Of, Amman and other big towns such as.trbld and Zarqa. 

• Since. there is; no medicine tp cure the road accident plague', if we want to 
celt. it so. then we should realize the need for extreme Care whew we are driving 
. our* care either on the.rohcfe Injthe cities or on the highways- A strict adherence 
to thb highway code and good driving by al! motorists end other road users 
>:* throughout Jhe Kingdom can bb a panacea to relieve the accident 'headache' if 
:nb£sure ttif^gpodr “ j ;'j- : ' ' • 

& s* VjM- Wb 'think 'endtjwrlrhporte'nl Jfcctor IS 'the condition of the mads' In the 
o W6gd6m- j ThB Amman^Aoaha mad has very dangerous sections which have in 
£ ;rtq 'smad way Conf inbuted to the numerbus accidents on, the road. We hope the 
:$ tee® yym see thg completion of work on these sections to make the whole 
a sfretoh motorsbie. The road is very fmportant to tho economy of the country as 
j? fttfrtostaU Iff ms, su^Taa agricultural- equipment, machines, cars, petroleum pro- 


duC!6,eto are trsosported overland from Aqaba to other parts of thp Kingdom 
ont™. road ,U will Iheretom be Sn understatement To talk about the; heavy 
fj^jjlc.oh jwyl the. consequences of the ttff f ic congesiion. . * . . 

hiiihan factor la’thb fSBue of moio^ accidents is very impor- 
,'P\ is qnV.lbaqbmen beinfe who cdh corttrol the machine that speeds* along 


By Farida G. Burtls 

UNITED NATIONS — The United Nations 
turned 40 on October 24. The next day, the I l 
General Assembly adopted a resolution to I 
strengthen co-operation with the Organlsa- I 
tion ol the Islamic Conference (OIC). 1 \ 

The Jiddah-based Islamic Conference, as 
it is better known, was established in 1969 
to promote political, economic, scientific and 
social ties among its 46 member states. 

How does it relate to the United Nations? 

"The Islamic Conference has set Itself the 
primary task of realising the principles and 
purposes of the UN," said Syed Sharifuddin 
Pirzada, secretary-general of the OIC and a 
former foreign minister and law and par- 
liamentary affairs minister of Pakistan. ■ 

"The objectives of the United Nations will I 
remain unattainable without the co-operatl-l 
on of ell states and regional and Inter- ■ 
national organisation," he said In an inter- ■ 
view. IP 

Pirzada was In New York to attend a din- i! 
ner for heads of state and other prominent 
figures associated with the United Nations, 
hosted by Secretary General Javier Perez 
de Cuellar during the 40th anniversary com- 
memoralive period. 

"It Is in this perspective of International 
co-operation that the Islamic Conference 
views its relationship with the UN." Pirzada 
said the Islamic Conference had “striven 
ceaselessly" to resolve the conflict be- 
tween Iraq and Iran, through the mediatory 
efforts of the Islamic Peace Committee es- 
tablished In 1981 to resolve the conflict be- 
tween the two Islamic neighbours. • 

The Islamic Conference has supported 
UN efforts tor a settlement In Afghanistan 
through proximity talks; it ha9 called for the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Afghanis- 
tan and suspended the country’s member- 
ship of the Conference. 

"Islamic countries are located In sensitive 
strategic regions of the world and great 
/power rivalries have a direct bearing on 
their security," Pirzada said. The Islamic 
Conference has repeatedly called for nu- 
clear and general .disarmament. 

Another issue on which the Islamic Con- 
ference has given support to the UN. effort 
is apartheid. "This support comes from the 
. led that many Islamic states themselves 
suffered frbm colonialism and imperialism," 
Flrzada said. 

On economic issues, the Islamic Confer- 
ence supports the position of most Third 
World countries at the UN In calling for a 
new 1 inter national economic order. 

Pirzada said. ,; We believe the industria- 
lised countries njust co-operate With deve- 
loping countries * In finding long term soluh 
i. tion? to the problem 6 confronting the toiling 
masses of the Third World." . . 

' Islamlq Conference 1$ Involved jn oo- 
. , operative projects With SBveral.UN speclal- 
tats agencies; § 

‘ Thiae Include UNESCO, (fee World Health 
Organisation,! the Food; end Agriculture Or- 
■ genlsatkjn. , the -UN DeVelopmeht /Pro- 
grarhme, the Fund, for- Population' Activities 
and the. Conference on Trade and Develop- 
. • pient. • V.-y; ;: r ;, : ' 










SHARIFUDDIN PIRZADA | 

Islamic countries — Malaysia, Pakistan and > 
Syria — - In February 1986. 

The Islamic Conference also expects Jo , 
nominate candidates for partlcipallon in u 
training courses on remote sensing appec** . 
tiohs. 

In another sphere, regular contacts have 
continued between the secretary-general 
the OIC and the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR). 

A UNHCR delegation attended a meeting 
of Islamic Conference ministers in bans. 
North Yemen, In December 19B4 whHcn 
adopted a resolution of support for ine 
tlvltles of UNHCR. 

Pirzada Is the highest authority In Iha Ojj 

Secretariat. The four previous secrawy 
generals were Tunku Abdul Rahmano M 
aysla (1970-73), Hassan Tuhaml oM EflVP 
(1974-75), Amadou Karim Gays o 
(1976-79) and Habib Chatty of Turns* 
(1979-84). , . 

. The OIC department of po« tica f ' ^JJmic 
- co-ordinates the politics organlsa- 

countries in the UN, Af^j-^^won-AflQn^ 
tion of African Unity and the Non-w 

Movement. . . ■ . 

The Permanent Mission to the a flS 
Nations .In New York follows UP oj ' , n JhB 
of Interest to the Islamic Con ere 
UN, and maintains Canada 

ernment8 of Ihe United States an C ^ Qge 
as well as the Muslim communities 
countries.. . . 

Islamic Conference subsidiaries include^ 

' research centre for Islamic Hi6 { ory-^ c ta 
Culture In Istanbul,/ Turkey, wWoh co™ 

' research on the "common legacy 
. . mlo countries. ; '■ 

■Other's irtolude an l^amlc Founda^lon^ 
Science, Technology an .^ D o ^y®iSr r 0ininfl 

: Jlddah, .and a centre or Vocal onanrasp 
.arid Research: In Dhaka, Dangiadeaiv. 

> jh8tltutiori created wl l5J n f ^® d L r9 thB \&- 
: of the Islamic ConferenoB Include n fl| (!)r . 
mlcEducationel.ScjenUjlc^ 


Living 

positively ^ 


opinion 


By Osama El-Sherlf 


BEFORE THE year ends it is positive to re- 
view Its main events, especially those re- 
lated to the Arab world. 1 use the word pos- 
itive because one of my Intellectual friends 
taught me to use It some time ago. 

"Always think positively," he used to tell 
me. And positive In his way of life he tried to 
be. He destroyed a relationship with a 
beautiful woman because he believed she 
was not positive in her way of thinking. She 
would have been hia wife If he did not philo- 
sophize the meaning of their relationship. 
But he was determined to act positively 
whenever he can. How, I wonder how he 
kept up with me since he always accused 
me of being notoriously negative, helpless In 
dealing with a crisis and of being a hypocr- 
ite and Irksome at our discussions. But I 
liked him a lot and I guess it was he who 
saved and catered for our friendship. 

So when I want to look at a subject In an 
unorthodox personal manner, I looked at it 
positively. That meant I did not like the sub- 
ject on which my concentration was fo- 
cused. Looking at things In an objective and 
totally Impersonal manner Indicated to me 
- that I was planning to be viciously subjec- 
tive by the end of tne probing period. So 1 let 
myself examine the facts, taste them as he 
used to say, make fair and unbiased jud- 
gements and then do exactly the opposite 
'of what my positive thinking led me to. 

And when 1 look at the main events of this 
year In an objective and straight forward 
manner, I can not but give up and see the 
mesa we are In. If my friend was here he 
would say that there Is 9tlll hope for the 
Arab world to make a favourable presence 
that the ugly mistakes of the previous 
months can still be remedied through the 
use of wise diplomatic and ounnlng action. 


r 


a 


My friend would have dealt with the wave of 
bloody violence, which swept the Arab world 
and was mainly caused by Arabs. In an ex- 
tremely embarrassing positive behaviour. 
He would have declared that extremism 
does exist but if we ask ourselves why It 
does exist we would Immediately find the 
key to its disappearance. He would add that 
extremism exists because moderation also 
exists and every time extremism and 
violence increase, a positive observer would 
notice that the forces of moderation and di- 
plomacy ate also active and powerful. 

In short, the man would convince you that 
In the final analysis the good doers are out- 
numbering the evil doers. He would pos- 
itively say that 1986 was an excellent vint- 
age year and that all symptoms Indicate a 
healthy recovery in the ranks of Arabs. 


But that la how my optimistic friend would 
look at it. I, for one, am disgusted with this 
year’s crops. The year stinks with so many 
unnecessary deaths and killings, shoot- 
oneself-in-the-foot Incidents and many 
other fiascos. 1 have nothing positive to re- 
flect on, I have no optimism left In me to 
burn so as to see what the near future 
holds. 

It 19 unfortunate that my friend Is no lon- 
ger involved in Middle East affairs, I would 
have liked — despite our conflicting views 
on life and Ihe Arabs — to see how he 
Interprets some of the puzzling things which 
occurred this year. Where is my friend? well 
he owns a Middle Eastern foodshop In 
South Chicago. Living in the Middle East no 
longer seemed a positive thing to do. 







.98. ..99. ..100... Ready or not here come the hons and Hgeral* 


Martial Law and democracy 


MARtial LAW In Pakistan according to re- 
ports Is to end on 26 December, on the evs 
JJ ‘he birth anniversary of the founder of 
“J® country, the late Muhammad All Jlnnah. 
me announcement though belated Is a wel- 
come step. 

Nevertheless the country’s return to true 
oamocracy with full political freedom Is In 
wubt. Political parties are a threat to Pre- 
»deni Zla Ul Haq, and realizing that, the 
General said recently during a visit to Saudi 
™aoia that .Pakistanis are "volatile and vlo- 
politicians." And this la the reason. why 
wweians are either put under house arrest 
" in jail for protracted periods. 

. The 8-polnt Indemnity bill recently passed 
National Parliament has many lea - 
a/ ,u° Ihe martial law; The incorporation 
iL ‘pi wo features Ih Ihe constitution, 
^cptad In 1973' Is to safeguard the inter- 
of the present regime. This alters the 
of the poBta of President and Prime 
SS 8 fer. Following this Insertion the Pre-, 
■waent 'becomes the: executive head, with 
fKMsra. Jhs' history shows that 
of the country has been fre- 
jjusntly abrogated or changed to suit the 

- airtco ' Ha Independence In 
JE* row had'brlef periods of olvlllan gov- 
«nrnent8 alternated with protracted per-, 
'tmLj ••■^liferYhbureaucratlc rule, punc- 
’ ty . .outbreaks of mass protests 
authoritarianism. The mass protests 
2J18&8-69 .and ln-1977 dislodged the gbv- 
jj^enia iqf Field. Marshal 1 Avub Khan and 
W® l * r Zulflker All Bhutto respec- 
‘y 0 . 1 /.; However ' PtafaiHbrit 71 a - 1 II sur- 


/"War .zuifiKer All Bhutto respec- 
Zla Ul Haq sur- 
ku^.;^,frtas8 m qvsmeht launched agairist 
raMWVnife l,ri 1983 ;simply because the 
■ Movement labkpa an effective 
^earehlp. !\Al8q;:the bitter mernorles of 
.tPakl8tari I 


iuie curing iwrj-f* 
y fef a military coup, In fact 
.'-Y-Ortlty faf fhe opposition alliance 
'for, Restoration, of Demo- 


cracy (MRD). The five opposlton parties 
which constituted the 8-party alliance, MRD 
did not want the PPP return to power. This 
situation was properly exploited by the gov- 
ernment. Also to contribute to the consoli- 
dation of power by the military regime, the 
Soviets invaded Afghanistan In 1978-79. 
This Soviet military offensive close to Pa- 
kistan's borders forced millions of Afghans 
to flee their homeland to seek refuge in Pa- 
kistan. 

General Zla Ul Haq'a shrewed handling 
of the affairs during these years and linking 
stats with religion gave him the leverage 
over the opposition, whose majority of lead- 
ers are either behind bars or under house 
arrests. 

The political freedom has always been 
handcuffed since the nation's birth. A draft 
constitution that was adopted first In Febru- 
ary 1956 was abrogated by Major General 
Iskander Mlrza who came to power then. He 
proclaimed martial law and dismissed the 
central and provincial governments and 
abolished political parties. President Mlrza 
later appointed Field Marshal Ayub Khan 8S 
Chief Martial Law Administrator In October, 
1068 and handed all powers to him. Ayub 
Khan's authority was confirmed In February, 
1960 and he proclaimed a new constitution 
In March 1902. 

Following a mass protest launched by the 
people President Ayub Khan resigned and 
handed over power to Aghe Muhammad Ya- 
hya Khan who Immediately on assuming 
power proclaimed martial law throughout 
the country and appointed himself as the 
Chief Martial Law Administrator. A legal 
framework order was published In March, 
1970 defining a new constitution whereby 
Pakistan should be a Federal Republic with 
a Muslim head of aate and the national and 
provincial assemblies should be elected In 
free and periodical elections. 

First, such elections were held in Decem- 
ber, 1970 for both East and West Pakistan 
but it turned out to be crucial as against tne 
expectations of the military regime, the poli- 
tical party led by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
won absolute majority In the then East Pa- 
kistan (now Bangladesh). This peoples man- . 
date was unpalatable to the government In 
West Pakistan which continued martial law 
In the. East which led Jo the outbreak of a 
oivil war there In March 1971. The Olvil stnf e 
! ended In December but.lt divided Pakistan 




Into two. East Pakistan became Ban- 
gladesh. 

This debacle forced General Yahya Khan 
the then president to resign and Zulfikar All 
Bhutto became Ihe Martial Law Administr- 
ator. Bhutto conducted general elections 
and following the party's landslide victory, 
he became the President of Pakistan. This 
brought some respite to 'the people, but 
proved momentary. A new constitution was 
adopted by the National Assembly In early 
1973 enforcing It three months later. But Mb 
olvlllan rule contrary to expectations of the 
masses turned out to be nothing less than 
authoritarian creating discontentment 
among the political parties who supported 
him. 

They launched a protest campaign 
against bis government that paved the way 
for a military takeover by General Zla ul 
Haq in July 1977. General Zia became Mar- 
tial Law Administrator and suspended the 
constitution adopted In 1973. He also post- 
poned the elections scheduled to be held In 
1977. Bhutto, though lost popularity, still re- 
mained the charismatic leader of Pakistan, 
and a political threat to the military regime. 
He was convicted of conspiracy to murder 
and hanged in September, 1978, despite 
worldwide appeal for clemency. Following 
Bhutto's execution General Zia announced 
stringent enforcement of martial law and 
the dissolution of the political parties. 

The elections that were held In March this 
year was In accordance with the new sys- 
tem. And under that formula majority of the 
opposition leaders were disqualified to cont- 
est the elections. Also, the. elections held 
under martial law and without having any 
political freedom were branded by the politi- 
cians as 0 farce. Even the daughter of the 
late Zulfikar All Bhutto, Benazir Bhutto who 
now heads the Pakistan Peoples Party 
(PPP) has challenged General Zla "to face 
a special election after the revoking of mar- 
tial law to determine the leadership of Pa- 
kistan." Her popularity In Pakistan was 
evident from the heroine welqome accorded 
to her by the people when she arrived In the 
country three months ago to bury her late 
brother Shanawaz Bhutto. The mass aup- 

C t enjoyed by the Bhutto legend forced 
military 




Miss Benazir still believes that there will 
be a change for good frt i the. near future. . 


mm 


Ghana and 
the CIA 

RELATIONS BETWEEN the West Afri- 
can nation of Ghana and the United 
States were cold earlier this week 
following a diplomatic friction which 
led to the expulsion of a total of eight 
diplomats, four from Accra and four 
from Washington. The cause of this 
friction Is the detection and arrest !n 
Accra a few months ago of eight Gha- 
naians suspected to be working for 
the American Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA). 

~ These arrests were preceded by a 
similar one In the United 8tatoa of a 
Ghanaian named as Michael Sousou- 
dlB and Identified as a nephew of 
Ghanaian Leader Flight Lieutenant 
Jerry Rawlings. The man was accused 
of spying for Ghana from the United 
States with the help of an American 
woman working for the CIA. Souaou- : 
dls was tried and found guilty earlier 
last month and was (ailed for 20 
years. 

Meanwhile, the trial of the eight 
Ghanaians arrested for spying for the 
United States was continuing In Ac- 
cra. But early last week, It was re- 
ported that both the United States 
and Ghana had agreed to swap the 
offenders. In the event, Souaoudla 
was released from Jail In exchange for 
the eight. This In a nutshell, Is the 
background to the current friction. 

The latest ‘ping-pong* type of diplo- 
matic expulsions began when the 
government In Accra decided to get 
rid ol four staff members of the Am- 
erican embassy late last week. The 
four were suspected, said the reports, 
to be CIA agents In Ghana. The Am- 
erlcans were given 48 hours to leave 
Ghana. The following day, and In 
what looked like an ‘aye for an eye’ 
sort of retaliation, the US government 
announced the expulsion of four 
Ghanaians from the Ghana mission In 
Washington. The Ghanaians ware 
also given 48 hours to leave America. 
The US aald It was considering Its 
economic aid to Ghana. 

The question that must be consid- 
ered In this tense situation Is the role 
of the CIA In a country like Ghana. 
The CIA had been associated with the 
very first military could’atat In Ghana 
In 1966. That coup deposed the late 
Dr Kwame Nkrumah, and at the time, 
many Ghanaians had least suspected 
that the military action could have 
been the brainchild of the CIA. Yet, 
when the facts unfolded, few people 
doubted the Agenoy's Involvement in 
the fall of a government which had 
embarked on an amibltloua economic, 
Industrial and social development 
programme for a newiy-Indepandent 
country. 

Since 1966, the CIA hea been said 
to be operating from a centre within 
the American embassy in Accra. And 
very unforunateiy, most of Its opera- 
tives have been Ghanaians who 
placed monetary gains above the 
Interest of their nation. 

The government of Fit, Lt. Rawllnga 
has survived at least three major coup 
attempts since It came Into power on 
31 December, 1.9Q1 ; and moat of 
these attempt* have been linked to 
the CIA., / J \ 

But ft will be very, unfair to blame 
any parly In thla diplomatic wrangle. 
Even though the fact remains that, 
one party may ba at fault, tho beat 
thing lb do, Is to find ari'amloable so- 
lution to the problem. as tha ‘diploma- 
tic war* the IWo bbuntriea seem, to 
engage themselves In. would hot- 
benefit either aide. 
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Arab unity In the wake of the 
hijack incidents 

AL-GOMHOUR1YA newspaper of Cairo 
calls on the Arabs to restore their historical 
consciousness and achieve reconciliation 
among their governments and leaders. It 
adds that there is no alternative to this for 
protecting the future of the Arab nation and 
guaranteeing recognition of the Palestinian 
people's legitimate rights on their national 
soil. 

The paper refers to tho drama of the hi- 
jacking of the Egyptian plane, saying that 
the tragic incident recalled aspects of 
confusion and disintegration in Arab action. 

“The incident revealed that the Hbsence 
of a unified common Arab strategy could 
lead the Arab people into a devastating ca- 
tastrophe that turns the Arab-lsraeli conflict 
Into an Arab-Arab dispute threatening Arab 
capabilities and future, " Al-Gomhourlya re- 
marks. 

It warns against the dangers of Arabizing 
the Middle East conflict as such turn of 
events would preoccupy some Arab states 
with side battles that severely undorm ine 
thoir ability to maintain the struggle for rein- 
stating tho rights of tho Palestinian people. 

It concludes by asserting that the roal aim 
of hijacking the Egyptian plane was to hit 
Arab interests and strength. 

Al-lttlhad newspaper of Abu Dhabi warns 
against turning the tragedy of the hijacking 
Into a military confrontation between Egypt 
and Libya and calls for serious Arab efforts 
to avert a war for which Egypt and Libya 
would pay a heavy price. 

Expressing deep regret over tire hijack in- 
cident, tho paper says the event neverthe- 
less should be contained and not be allowed 
to develop into on open war between the 
two neighbouring Arab countries as such 
war would have catastrophic consequenc- 
es, not only affecting Egypt and Libya but 
also the whole Arab world. 

In Dubai, the newspaper AE-Bayan says 
the Arabs have suffered enough wars 
ampng themselves and they are by no 
means In need of a new fire that is easy to 
start but very difficult to control. It demands 
genuine common Arab endeavour to end the 
crisis and avert a catastrophic confronta- 
tion. "The death of 59 people aboard the 
Egyptian plane is by alt measures a terrible 
tragedy, but a bigger catastrophe could 
evolve if that tragedy is allowed to develop 
info an unjustified war in which thousands 
' of people may be killed every day", Ai- 
Bayan writes. 

It goes on to say that the dangers stem'-’ 

• firing from the deterioration of the situation 
between Egypt and pbya go far beyond the 
; borders of the twq countries and all those 
. concerned oyer, the future of the Arab’ peo- 
ple should actlm tried lately to contain ihe 
crisis before It further snowballs. It Says 
mending fences between Egypt and Libya 
could be the beginning .of a larger effort to ' 
bridge other glaring gaps frt the Arab world. 

. U.S. arms sale to Jordan 

. Al-Khalee] At-Yom, a Qatari newspaper 
writes that the US, administration's. decision 
to postpone the safe of arms Ip- Jordan te 
uhjMsWW and a chain in the series of 
r .repealed deceptive American qfalms 
; concerning peace in the Middle East. 1 

• <•' "if the U$ congress is not convinced of 
Jordan's commitment towards < peace, lie 
members shopkf be reminded that the delay 

. in .reactivating the, peace proceee' wee 
. caused by the (reach eroup IsreeK air; raid.. 
m on the Tunis -headquarters of the Pa (Sail (to 
' Liberation Organlsatiqnwhfclv the United 
Stefas ijtiUaify approved" the Qeitarl, paper.' 
■ ! ,rari£rks!.c. ■ * 



Fress Review 




under these circumstances, search for an 
alternative to peace moves by launching a 
fresh military adventure," writes the Qatari 
newspaper. 

The Iran-lraq war 

The Iraqi newapaper Al-Thawra warns 
[ran against any fresh offensive and asserts 
that Tehran will pay dearly for any new mi- 
litary adventure. 

"The Iranian leaders face a fatal illusion 
r they imagine for □ moment that their 
threats of launching a new offensive can 
cover up the large-scale destruction which 
has befallen Iran's vital oil and economic in- 
stallations", asserts the Iraqi paper. 

It affirms that Ihe Iraqi armed forces are 
fully prepared to destroy the Iranian military 


and stability reinstated In this vital strategic 
region,” the paper says. 

Ad-Dustour newspaper commends the 
outcome of the talks held in Cairo between 
Jordan and Egypt as a significant new step 
on the road to expand trade and economic 
cooperation between the two brotherly 
nations. It says that since the restoration of 
diplomatic relations between Cairo and Am- 
man, the two countries took major steps de- 
signed not only to boost their bilateral coop- 
eration in the various fields, but also to con- 
solidate Arab solidarity on stable basis and 
set an example on coordination between 
two Arab states facing common challenges. 

AI-Ra’I newspaper lashes out st the Un- 
ited States for voting against a resolution at 
the UN general assembly; a resolution 
which calls on world nations to combat 




ftps* 
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IHaaretz . • • 

powdf and deal a new heavy blow to Ihear- 
foganca ;of Ihe, iranlari regime. 

Tha day bf solidarity With the 
y 1 < Palestinian people 




socio-economic map there will b« 0mfl v 
clear. There are three categories of settlers 
those of El Afghwar and Etzion who [n I 
vested lots of money contributed by the 
government and the Histadrut;the second 
part, the settlers live there not as a result ol 
ideological belief but because they are 
given privileges in buying and occupy!™ 
apartments while they earn their Income • 
from Israel, the third Include those who set- ' 
tied for Ideological reasons such as Gush • 
Emunlm and earn their living from working in 
public establishments. As the creation of a [ 
strong economic foundation in the occupied ' 
territories failed, most of the settlements I 
rely on government financial aid which in its i 
turn burden the Israeli economy aswellasi 
that of the settlements which are In effect 1 1 
one of the causes of the deterioration of Ig- 1 . 
raefl economy. j 

Ai Quds Arabic paper of East Jerusalem 
says, again the US demand the PLO lo re- 
cognise Resolution 242 and 335 as precon- 
dition for talking with it. It has become dear 
to all people that the US attempts are really 
to show that the PLO does not want peace 
and then exclude It from the peace process. 

But the paper asks the makers of US policy: 
Why do you reject the right of the Pales- 
tinians to self-determination. Does the US 
consider the Palestinians a people or not. 

We must remember that President Wilson's 
fourteen points of the post-World War I In- 
clude the principle of self-determlnallon ' 
which Is the basis for the birth of modem 
states. Despite ail this the US wants Ihe 
PLO to consider the Palestine case as one 
of refugees as mentioned In Resolution 242. 

It can thus be seen that the US and Israel 
wish to conclude peace on the principle of 
the victorious and vanquished on the under- 
standing that Israel le victorious and Ihe ; 
Arabs are the vanquished. But, the paper 
concludes, comprehensive peace cannot be 
achieved by such means and ways. 

The Arabic newspaper Al-Sha’b of Jer- 
usalem writes about the anniversary of the • 
United Nations Resolution No. 181 whereby 
Palestine was divided into an Arab stale • 
and a Jewish state. The paper says that in 
November 1947, 33 states out of 58 states 
of the UN approved the partition of Pales- 
tine. Britain had previously submitted the 
Palestine case to the UN after It had im- 
plemented the Balfour Declaration during 
the long years of the mandate. Thereafter, It 
decided to extricate Itself from the quand- 
ary and threw the Palestine burden on the : 
UN. At present the Palestinian people are 
paying the price of the European countries 
at the head of which Is Britain. Indeed, i Is 
this latter country which has drawn uptne 
Middle East policy as a result of which sev- 
eral countries were created amongst wmen 
was Israel with the deplorable exception ol 
the Palestinian people who have been de- 
prived of their rights. This past E u r °P®JJ 
policy has produced tragic present evenis 
of the Middle East. 

AI Fajr newspaper writes about Ihe hi- 
jacking of the Egyptian plane and says iw 
result was the death of sixty innocent ps*=' 
angers. Is this heroism? the paper asxs. 

The hijackers said at first that they wefs 
"Egypt's Revolutionaries" but we worker 
what revolution Is It, the revolution i of wr 
or Sa'd Zaghloul or are they *he heroes ; 
resistance against colonialism or Is ; 

volution of Abdul Nasser, or are they i < 
: heroes, who crossed the canal in lore- . 
do they represent the hungry P^J 1 . 

Egypt. Egypt of the pyramids, Egypl P!^ 

; ppets, Egypt of Amr Ibn El ATe.Egypt « d 

i -repelled the' conquerors In times _ past an 
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Finance , business & economy 



Mechanization: A boost to Romanian agriculture. Romania co-operates with Jordan In oil exploration 
and other areas. 

Bolstering Jordanian- 
Romanian co-operation 


AMMAN - Jordan and Romania 
have signed a new economic, 
technical and cultural protocol, 
their seventh since diplomatic 
relations between the two 
countries were established In 
1974, and a further sign of 
Iheir continuing strong rela- 
tionship. 

Under the terms of the protocol, 
Romania will Import 900,000 ton- 
oos. of phosphates, holding its 
Position as Jordan's second major 
customer, and has also agreed to 
ojscuas the possibility of Importing 
*.000 tonnes of potash. The two 
countries also have an agreement, 
* 0 ned last year, under which Jor- 
dan has sent two million dollars 
wrin of manufactured goods, In- 
cwdmg batteries cosmetics and 
steals to the Jordanian trade 
centre in Bucharest. 

• Jh 0 supply of Jordanian winter 
™its and vegetables for the Ro- 
manlan market is another area 


unaiti. cuyui ui nmi iuii ui m . j io diiuuidi oiob 

■repelled the- conquerors In times past a d °! ,or prospects for the 

which has contributed so much Jo Ihe I expansion oftrade. 

Palestine case cannot associate. Iimi j Jordan's. Imports from Romania 

m screan a whQ' wteh to attain gra y * . are diverse nnH timh&r 


Apoksfbte fsraBjlQgsreasIbn Ai-fiiri A^A'am 


vV film Qatari, newspaper Al-Arsb writes 
; that: Israeli Prune Minister Shroqri Peres' 
;• succors In keeping his (tost by winning the 
ndxj efacltan ; pnd oeitfito rid gf '.Uie Ukucf 
partnership depends either bnatangfoie 
; progre«4 towards 4 Middle Ea6t poaca eel* 
dement ar thrpogh a new . ifillileiry adventure 
that Perbs more nubijq, support, • . 

. ; :4fie r first optfcri ja jjfxtrqrhely difficult tfe# 
; to the wide efivefrientje bf ■ views bbtWfien 
Ihe Arabs end the fereelfa on how the peace 


process should proceed. The: second possi- 
bility fe thus. n>ore, likely ; as Pefes:n*ay 

. <• • •;* • • '* ’■* m v mm m* 


■ (jgids the tolertiBtldnkl bommyniiy rSspSn* i 
. Bibto fqr the absence Of a, lust solution to- 
,,-the Pelselinian pfobiem. It charges that ma* 

tor powers have abandoned thelr;ra>"hnfli-' 

■ ^ r «bisra..:whlp 

causa! Iheftyo wdra irtthp MkWie.Eaat and 
lurried theiegtbh.tniora scene, for. appailiiid 
: terrprtam pnd massacres r 1 ' ■ ' ■ 


i^-the/Woirld; cxknitnti'miyMa: 
eluding tlto pe . _ 


apartheid as ah lnternatlopa! cr1fria. i : ' ;f, ; 

.Tboypsper t^lis that the United states 
fought two worid. wSraito prevent the dqml- 
'mULSm-- gscrirtilnailpri arid -has 
adapted slogahs whtoh oali for. the defence 
pf. weak -ns flons and human rights/ But at 
prssenL ihe United States seems tp haVe 
WWjedJIa vfrimeh wsltton ; and. become 
i9f ’ ra ^ t 


miscreants who ■ wish to attain y w j . 

bloodbaths. We say to .those who piann au 
the hljaaklng that the. blood of the Inn 
people will curse them for ever. 

•' , ! Hadaahot writes about Pr e0id ®^J^ 
.'rand's declaration saying that h [e co . 

: approves ,of an International conference 

L settle ’,the : Middle : East problem- H 0 
confirmed that the, Palestlnlan p0°Pj 0 . fl . 

' the right to a homeland. Mr - 

..qiaration' for, the support of a Pa^st n 

ihomelShd fs In: line with the . demanrio .. 
‘ PLO, and. Shows; thrit. the: Idea of an. ^ 

! unltet- 
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JEjJwae and include timber, 
8, _, ^^8. ready made 
22112 and fabrics, glass and chl- 
gars and most notably 
wreaps. meat 

ft Romania was . ao- 

« j) ordaf } , ^ ma i or trading part- 
iwS?? aacieilsj countries, 

OPS rip* bebrt- overtaken 
.^"na and Bulgaj1a f . r . ■ 

' . . 

Jjisanlan companies have also 
ln ® number of ma- 
Jorda n notably; the 
Wricta of the Afriman-Aqaba 
> l 1 ^ 85 and the third 
ReUb, a 0 ■ 0 Jordan Petroleum 
Zarqa refln- 
Daciioi . Increased refining ca- 
Sftb .million to 3 million 
,' , ."nes per year. 


their technical specialists have team has developed over 40 drugs 

been encouraging on the future suitable for the treatment of a 

prospects of Jordan' s exploration wide range of disorders, 
efforts. Jordan's Interest in bee keep- 

Mr Nlcolae lana, First Secretary ing, however, is more In connec- 
of the Romanian Embassy in Am- tlon with the production of honey 
man, says his country is now will- for food. 

ing to co-operate with Jordanian Th0 Romanlans have competed 

- - - a feasibility study for a bee keep- 

By Pam Dougherty ing project here which they would 

cior QiaFf wriier' l ike to s ee carried out In conjunc- 

Star Sta ff Writer ^ with th8 privatB sector. 

Interests, both government and 

private, in a number of areas of 1900 DUuQGt 
value in Jordan's development ef- ... 

'of- details unveiled 

Agriculture Is one sector that of- _ Ahmad Shaker 

fers possibilities with the Roma- ““ 

SoTU^atn^proi^ TOTAL EXPENDITURE for puHicmin- 

improve soil quality In irrigated 

areas. Its own record in recent JD 1423 mi n ton . This indudes 

years has been good wltn lutM - th0 budget which haB been set 
producing a record wheat crop of a , g2 3.7 minion, an increase of JD 
23 million tonnes and the count- ^2 million from last year, and JD 600 
ry's three million hectares under minion for public corporations, 
irrigation playing a crucial role In The budgB , deficit is expected to be 
overall production. around JD 37.6 million. Localinroma is 

Production in Romania Is strictly SnSated'from Income 

controlled and each administrative . ^ tax68i jq t85 minion from 

district Ib expected to be self suf- cu8t0 ms, JD 35 million from other 
floient In all aspects of food pro- -, axe8l jd 48.5 mlllton from po^land 
duotlon. Romanian companies tefephonB cerv^es. JD 39 m^l^r°m 

2£L JUS and Ltoya. r, ^ a "° n "" ° ,h " "" 

Another agricultural area which M lQ according to the 

offers good potential for co-operat- gaphdad Aiab summit resolutions. Is 
ion is bee keeping. Romania Is expected, to be JD m minion. JD 20 
both a major producer of honey million from additional Arab ddffltf JO 


Mrom; Romania's 
jSSS'tiS- had the distinction 
Ihe ' 'Jordan’s Urst oil find at 
. ■.“flhizehifjeld iri Azraq and 


mm 


and a major user of It for various 
Industrial products. It is chairman 
of Apimpndia, the International 
Association of Bee Keepers and 
Bucharest is home to the unique 
International Institute of Apiarian 
Technology and Economy which Is 
part of the Romanian Bee Keepers 
Association Institute of Bee Keep- 
ing Research and Production. 

; At the Institute a specialist api- 
therapy research team carries out 
studies Into the chemistry and bio- 
chemistry of apiarian products. 
Following intensive research, the 


million from additions] Arab aid and*W 
50 million from Hie American govern- 
ment. the latter le the first such aid lo 
Jordan for a long time. 

Payable loans are estimated lo 
reach JD 37 million, and Arab and fore- 
ign economic and technical loans are 
set al JD 98 million. 

According to the new budget law the 
Ministry of Defence will receive JD 200 
million. Public Security JD 36 million. 
Civil Defence JD 3.2 million JD A mill- 
ion for refugee assistance, JD 4 million 
for consumer goods, JD 7 million as 
subsidies for the agrlcu lural sector 
and JD 6 million as subsidies for en- 
ergy expenditures. 


• TENDER NO. H/B/16/8S. Central heating worke in 
Zarqa area for the Armed Forcee. Tender documents can be 
had from the directorate ol engineering of the Royal Air 
Force upon payment of JD 10. Closing date: 1 1 December 
1985. 

• TENDER NO. 152/58. Construction of schools (6th Edu- 
cation Project) partially financed by the World Bank. The 
schools are in Taflleh, Ein el Baida and El Qadlslyeh. Tender 
documents are available at the Projects Directorate-Minis- 
try of Education for JD 250. Closing date: 19 January 
1985. 

• TENDER NO. 17/85. Supply of 120 tonne crane which 
plies on the railway line and with wheels to run on ordinary 
roadB. Tender documents are available at the secretariat of 
Tenders Committee at Mo'an or with the ARC representa- 
tive of the Ministry of Transport for JD 120. Closing dote: 
24 February 1986. 

CONSTRUCTION of stono wails in King Ghazi's street. Pro- 
qualified companies and contractors by the Public Works 
Department contact the Government Tenders Directorate 
for tender documents. Cost of documents Is JD 10. Closing 
date: 11 December 1985. 

• TENDER FOR the tourfst village project (Spa) first stage 
at Northern Shuneh. Prequallfied contractors (construc- 
tions) may obtain tender documents for JD 50 at Shuneh 
Municipality. Closing date: 15 December 1985. 

e TENDER NO. 2aT/85. Construction ol a prototype (pilot) 
of vocational workshop. Tender documents are available at 
Karak Public Works department for JD 15. Closing date: 10 
December 1985. 

• TENDER NO. 150/85. Construction of schools under the 
6th Educational Project. Submission ol tenders has been 
extended to 29 December 1985. 

• TENDER NO. 166/85. Construction of an additional ex- 
tension to the secondary school for females at Ajloun. Ten- 
der document price: JD 1 5 available at the government ten- 
ders directorate. Closing dale: 25 December 1985. 

• TENDER NO. 167/85. Construction of an additional ex- 
tension to the secondary school for females at AI Azraq, 
consisting of one floor. Ares 820 sq.m. Tender price: JD 25. 
Tender documents available at the government tenders 
directorate. Closing date: 25 December 1985. 


• KUWAIT: The Kuwaiti Financial Centra has succeeded In 
rescheduling S40 million in outstanding loans to local {$29 
million) and foreign ($11 million) banks. The agreement 
followed a decision by the Centre's shareholders to In- 
crease capital by 8.8 million to compensate for losses in- 
curred on the decfh.ing values of shares and real estate. 

• MUSCAT: The Omani government Is granting $160 mill- 
ion to the Jordanian Treasury. The Jordanian government 
has received $239 million In Arab aid so far this year from 
an original commitment (excluding the recent Omani dona- 
tion) of $500 million. 

• TUNIS: An export credit Insurance company, COTUNACE 
(Compagnia Tunislenne pour I'AssuranCe du Commerce Ex- 
tdrieur) has been established to Improve the 
competitive stance of Tunisian exporters and provide 
them with better protection against commercial and politi- 
cal risks. 

• NEW YORK: Tho Amerlcan-Arab Association for Com- 
merce & Industry, Inc. of New York te 

luncheons this 1 month- and In December. Ahmed Abduliauf, 
Deputy Cover her of the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency 
(SAM A) and manger of the Rlyad Bank talked on 1 9 Novem- 
ber about “Reverse Recycling — the Saudi American 
Dimension." On 10 December, Fra.nk DepatelH, Deputy Ass- 
1st ant to PreeMenl Reagan until last May, wilt address the 
professional group. ~ 

e NEW DELHI: The Indian Government has asked Libya to 

pay 9290 mIHton t* an Indian cpnaftyclian compewy v^jch 

la owed money on Its contracts In Libya, 

tlon to TrlpoH to discuss the means ef PbY^aftt. ^ 

pany Involved has decided to no tongdf undertake proto 0 ** 

to Libya. ■ 

e ANKARA: The Centre* Bank of tiirkey been i JWlng 

domestic exporters on baljalf of Iraq In Turkish liras In- 
stead of foreign currencies as of 16 October,. 

• TENDER NO. 26301. Supply of equipment to the Jorda- 

nian Armed Forces, Royal Arms Maintenance Directorate. 
Approved companies may refer to the supply end ware- 
houses division to obtain the tender doouments for JD 35. 
Closing date 10 January 1986. , 
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ecoic 


Dollar down, 
gold up 


LONDON (AP) — The US dollar staged a broadly 
based retreat in Europe early Wednesday. Gold bull- 
ion edged higher. 

Traders attributed the dollar's decline to profit- 
vtaklng following the currency's surge in New York 
late Tuesday. Positive US economic news and a rise 
in long-term US Interest rates had helped lift the 
dollar Tuesday from two-year lows reached Monday. 

A trader In Frankfurt, West Germany, safd many In- 
vestors were staying out of the market Wednesday 
because of the dollar’s big swings of the previous two 
days. Consequently, the currency was fluctuating 
within a narrow range during the first few hours of 
trading. 

Selected mldmornlng dollar rates compared with 
rates In Europe late Tuesday: 

— 2.5220 West German Marks, down from 2.5300 

— 2.1026 Swiss Francs, down from 2.1115 

— 7.6900 French Francs, down from 7.7225 

— 2.Q350 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.8495 

— 1,715.50 Italian Lire, down from 1,725.50 

— 1.3900 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.3914 

The British Pound rose to $1.4857 from $1.4830. 

Against Its weaker trend in Europe, the Dollar rose 
for a fifth consecutive session In Tokyo, closing et 
204.15 Japanese Yen, up from 203.90 Yen Tuesday. 
Later In London, the Dollar was quoted at 203.125 
Yen. 

London’s five main bullion houses fixed a recom- 
mended gold price of $324.50 a troy ounce, up from 
$322.30 fete Tuesday. 

In Zurich, gold was bid at $324.40, up from 
$322.50. 

Earlier In Hong Kong, the metal closed at a bid of 
$325.32, up from $323.96. 

Silver was quoted In London at a bid of $6.10 an 
ounce, unchanged from late Tuesday. 


EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


US $ DM 


8 1/8 
8 1/16 
8 1/16 
8 1/16 
8 1/8 
8 3/16 

8 3/4 

9 1/4 
9 1/2 


4 3/4 
4 3/4 
4 3/4 
4 3/4 
4 13/16 

4 7/8 

5 1/4 

5 7/8 

6 1/4 


9 7/8 
9 7/8 

9 7/8 

10 5/8 
10 1/2 
10 1/2 


SF 

D Fie 

Yen 

4 

5 3/4 

8 

4 

5 3/4 

7 7/8 

4 1/16 

5 13/16 

7 5/8 - 

4 1/16 

5 7/8 

7 1/8 

4 1/8 

5 7/8 

6 7/8 

4 3/16 

5 15/16 

6 7/8 


Sterling 

Pound 


11 11/16 
11 5/8 
11 9/10 
11 3/8 
11 3/8 
11 1/4 


11/16 6 7/16 — 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 

IN 

JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 4 December. 1985 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.100 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 3.500 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.250 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
3,960,000 

Ounce JD 132.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 29.000 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadl Pound.... JD 25.500 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Youeif Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


3feri!sa(ein Star 
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CENTRAL TENDER 
No. 152/85 


Project 10 *' 0 ^ 0f th0 compulsory schools/ The Sixth Education 

The extractors who had baen qualified previously for the six education project and 

SiSSfJl , h ! loll °" i " 9 b “ are requested to aet bid documents from the 
Honef d ,re °t°nM®. Ministry of Education from 30.1 1.1985 with the following condl- 

■■■-'- • • ; ’ I * . • ' , 

I h „L 9i i 6d r ,,Onb ^ 0ct . top**** llnanb'ed by the International: Bank for the 
Reconstruction and Development, and the compulsory' schools -were divided Into 
Jap groups and this tender buildings, constitute the 3rd group. , ■ 

2. Description of- the announced tender:-; , ' ■ , V .... 

No. 152/05 which included the construction of compulsory schools at the follow- 

Ing sites: . • >. ... : ; 

South Square (Tafilah). Ain Al-Blda, Qadesla with an area of 12QQ0 m2 

3. Prices of the documents and tender bond as follows: 


' . .' .T; ' / • 

Tender No. 
162/85 > 


Price . 

: 250 JO :! 


Tender Bond ‘ 
.50000 


4. Last date fof* receiving copy of tender is 1 1.1,1986., 

6. Last date for submission of offers IS 11 O’clock 19.1,1980 at the Department of > 
Government Tender Directorate. : 1 

... > . *• :. . : .v- •, i - ■ :• 

1 Chairman of the Central Commit** 

Director of the Government Tendering Directorate. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.372 

.374 

Sterling pound 

.550 

.555 

German mark 

.148 

.148 

French franc 

.047 

.048 

Swiss franc 

.175 

.177 

Dutch guilder 

.130 

.132 

Italian lira (1000) 

.210 

.220 

Swedish kroner 

.048 

.048 

Saudi rlyal 

.101 

.102 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.275 

1.285 

UAE dirham 

.101 

.102 

Egyptian pound 

.210 

.215 

Syrian lira 

.027 

.028 

Iraqi dinar 

.340 

.350 

Omani rlyal 

1.070 

1.080 

Source: National Jordanian Exchange Company 


FROM 

DIRANI RENT-A-CAR 



Rentacar for 
j.d49,90o weekly rate 

• unlimited mileage 

• comprehensive insurance 

I 10% discount for 1 montll 


Amman, slgnaisani tel, 660601 1 1x23876 dinuujo 


WANTED 


medical sales representative for major 

AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 
SUCCESSFULLY OPERATING IN JORDAN. SUIT- 
f.^-Y fXPERIENCED AND DGREED INDIVIDUALS 
MALESANDFEMALES PHQNE TODAY THURS- 
DAY,,?* TOMORROW FRIDAY FOR IMMEDIATE 
P °||BLE INTERVIEW, ROOM 931, MARRIOTT 
HOTEL, AMMAN. TEL. 660100 

A.VSO.DRPP RESUME BY HAND YOUR PHONE 
, NUMBER AT THE HOTEL NOW- 


stock market 


Financial Market Report 


Prices fall 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

SHARE PRICES continued to rise during the first two days of 
the week but they began to fall during the rest of the week. Also 
there was a decline in the volume of trading except a major deal 
concluded with the Jordan & Gulf Bank at the end of the week. 

683,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
9 , 000,000 divided among 1,000 contracts registering a de- 
crease of 44.5 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average reached JD 200,000 with a devia- 
tion of 42.5 per cent or 8.2 per cent of total around this average, 
thus Indicating instability at the market, due to a big deal of 
Jordan-Gulf Bank. 

The shares of 62 companies were handled from which 19 
companies gained Including: 


1- Irbld Governorate 
Electricity 

2- Al Quds Insurance 

3- National Industries 

4- Woollen Industries 


closing at JD 1.000 up 
from JD .920 
closing at JD 1.260 up 
from JD 1.160 
dosing at JD .830 up, 
from JD .770 
closing at JD .950 up 
from JD .900 


27 companies lost Including: 


1- National Portfolio 

2- Refco and 
Establishment 

3- . Petra Insurance 

4- Arab Bank 


closing at JD .600 down 
from JD .670 

closing at JD 21.000 down 
from JD 23.000 
closing at JD .380 
down from JD .400 
closing at JD 175.000 down 
from JD 182.000 


18 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 246,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 130,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

73.2% 

19.2% 

2.3% 

6.3% 


Last week's 
share 

64.5% 

17.7% 

4.4% 

3.9% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 
Banks (out of 21 traded) Share Share 

•i a! mar Ira 1 



1- Jordan-Gulf Bank 

2- Arab Bank 

3- National Bank 

Industrials (put of 24 traded) 

1- Industrial Commercial 
and Agricultural 
Products Co. 

2- Petrochemical Industrial 
Eat. 

,3- Jordan Petroleum 

... Refinery 

Aluminium 
Industries / 

Woollen Factories •* 

; Services (out of 6 traded) 

' I* Jordan Electric 
' Power Co. 

Insurance (out of 11 traded) 

1- Jordan of Insurance 


Share 
of sector 

56.3% 

22 % 

12 % 


12 . 6 %' 

11.7% 


Share 
of market 

41.2% 

16.1% 

8.8% 


17.9% 


Banks • Insurance Services Industries Average 


27-/ li 


+.i% : 

+ 1.6% 

+ .2% ; 

+ .2% 

+ .4% 

+ .1% +.9% 

+ 1.2% 

+ .1% 

+ .3% 

-.3% 

-.1% 

-.6% 

- .2% 

-'3% 

-.3%:; -.6% 

-1.3% 

-.0% 

-.5% 

.^ 1 . 1 % +i;4% 

■ -.4% 

-.1% 

r.4% 

-L... • ■ 

n- 

— 

-.6% 




Amman Stock 



AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT FROM TUESDAY 26 NOVEMBER TO 
MONDAY 2 DECEMBER 


INSURANCE 


JORDAN-FRENCH INBU. 
JERUSALEM INSURANCE 
ARAB INSURANCE 
REFCO INSURANCE 
JORDAN-OULF INSURANCE 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
HOLY LAND INSURANCE 
INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 
JORDAN INSURANCE 
YARMOUK INSURANCE 
PETRA INSURANCE 


3.160 

3.190 

+ .009 

1.150 

1.290 

+ .08 

.800 

.840 

+ .05 

.890 

.900 

+ .01 

.930 

.930 


2.000 

2.000 


1.150 

1.200 

+ .04 

.880 

.860 

- .02 

11.100 

11.150 

+ .005 

.BOO 

.810 

+ .013 

.400 

.380 

- .05 


NAME OF COMPANY 

OPEN PRICE 

CLOSE PRICE 

CHANGE 1 

BANK8 | 

JORDAN SECURITIES 

1.090 

1.090 


JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 

.940 

.940 


ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 

1.060 

1.060 


JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 

2.850 

2-850 


JORDAN INVEST. 6 FINANCE 

1.170 

1.170 


ISLAMIC BANK 

2.440 

2.500 

+ .025 

JORBAN-KUUAIT 

2.670 

2.630 

- .015 

HOUSING BANK 

1.690 

1.690 


NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

1.010 

1.020 

+ .01 

ARAB BANK 

1B2.000 

175.000 

- .04 

JORDAN OULF BANK 

1.610 

1.650 

+ .025 

FINANCE AND CREDIT 

.990 

1.000 

+ .01 

NATIONAL WALLET 

.670 

.600 

- .01 

JORDAN BANK 

24.550 

24.850 

+ .01 

ARAB MONITARY E6TAB. 

1.320 

1.330 

+ .008 

1 JORDAN ARAB INVESTMENT 

2.020 

2.020 


PETRA BANK 

3.080 

2.990 

- .03 

INDUSTRY 




HOUSING 

DARCO HOUSING 

.770 

.760 - .01 

AKARCO 

.650 

■ 650 

RIFCO HOUSING 

23.000 

21.000 - .08 

. GENERAL 




JORDAN ELECTRICITY CO* 
ARAB INT. HOTELS 
PETRA MACHINE RENTALB 
NATIONAL MARITIME. ■ 

■IRBID ■8OVERNT-ELE0TRIC7TY" 

GARAGE OWNERS UNION 


1.620 

.390 

.B30 

.790 

-.920 

5.600 


1.620 

.380 

.020 

i70O 

1.000 

5.700 


- .03 ' 

- .01 
- .013 
•4 1,09 

+ .02 


STAR 13 


•l" ’■ \ 

' 1 .U 
K v 

















economy 


COLOMBO — At the side of a 
rood In a well-ordered landscape 
of paddy-fields dotted with pro- 
sperous homesteads, Mrs A Slla- 
watte is filling a sack with her 
harvest of dried chillies. 

Since is one or the success sto- 
ries of System H — 200,000 
acres (fil.OOOhe Clares) of irri- 
gated land in north-central Sri 
Lanka which is the showpiece ol 
the Ma ha weli River Development 
Scheme. 

Like aW Mahaweli settlers, Mrs 
Silawatte was given two-and-a- 
-half acres ( 1 ha) of rice paddy 
and a half-ncre <0.2 ha) for build- 
ing a homestead. 

When she first arrived she was 
given materials to build a house, 
implements to work the land, an 
initial allowance of seed, and 
enough rations to see her through 
to her first harvest. 

Now she is thriving. This is the 
first ynnr Mrs Silawalte has div- 
ersified into chillies — an essen- 
tial ingredient in every Sri Lankan 
muni 

Willi «< crop of 300 kilogrammes 
(600 pounds) she hopes to onrn 
nearly $400 Tli.it is an minimi in- 
come in itself for many Sri Lan- 
kans. 

And with both Mrs Silawatte and 
her husband holding down full- 
-lime jobs outside the farm, their 
combined annual income is more 
than that of most middle -level ex- 
ecutives in Colombo 

No wonder a plot of Mnhaweli 
fond is seen as El Dorado by hun- 
dreds of thousands of Sri 
Lanka's land-hungry peasant 
cultivators. 

Eleven years ol sustained in- 
vestment In jungle clearance, con- 
struction and agricultural develop- 
ment has turned another Ma- 
hawell area — System C — into a 
model for growth. 

The original concept was vastly 
accelerated with the coming to 
power of the UNP government of 
President Junius Jayawardene in 

1o//, 

•If. was decided, by mobilising 
international aid funds, to com- 
pel® the master plan in six years 
instead of 30. 

The details were scaled down 
“ thro main dams Instead of 15 
— but Mahaweli was still a mass- 
ive undertaking for one of the 
poorest countries In the world. 

From the start, there were accu- 
sations that the government was 
trying to do too much, lop quickly. 

' . But Ihe cabinet minister in over- 
all charge of Mahaweli develop- 
ment, Gamfnf Dissanayake, says 
ihe benefits are already making an 
imppet. ' . 

“A lot ol money spent on Ihe 
Mahaweli project is going- to areas 
whioft Would normally be- funded 
by other wfpIstries.’i.hD -arid. 

: "Vji'iara bonding .roads- .and 
aofrMts, Mrf ta&Nala. We are 
developing trade apd.agricaftvre. ft 
is ft iwW-fwrpoep pfojock V ► • . 

Afreedy. wHh the hyirOTpowftr 
being generated, we we. saving an 
enormous amount ori foreign ex- 
' change by bekti tibia to repuM 
fuel Imports (or therms! power sta- 
• Hprtft," \ . . 

-■ 

When at) ihsj.yMahaweU'a 
hydro- oiecklc pot entl^Us roa Used. 
$ii ; tanka' .will have douWed Ha 
igenprdtlhg capacily in f a ,; decade 
i&ritb ensured up eiectrictty tipeda 
i^ysisrajo coma. : >;• .5 y>«; 

‘ At 1 IH® tfibrnent. Only on^tthe 

;ihf«a Is ^v. 


Threat to Sri Lankan 
development project 



SRI LANKA’S massive Mahaweli Development Scheme to harness the 
country s longest river i9 one of Asia’s largest population re-settlement 

«. tr ??L lnfl I ecor d aniounts of foreign aid. But the island’s com- 
munal conflict threatens the dawning of a brave new world. 


plated. That is the Victoria dam, 
paid for with a British grant of 
£113 million {$163 million) and of- 
ficially opened by Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher and President 
Jayewardene earlier this year. 

But as the floodwaters rose, 
one of Sri Lanka's most fertile 
valleys was submerged. The town 
of Teldenlya, a centre of Sinhalese 
culture for generations, was wiped 
off the map. making Ihe reset- 
tlement of lie 6,000 families an Im- 
mediate priority. 

Many of them have shifted to 
the downstream irrigated area de- 
signated as System C under the 
Mahaweli master plan. 

Mere, at the new town ol Girun- 
dakotte, which la being developed 
with aid money from Ihe European 
Community, Ihe Mahaweli Author- 
ity runs an administrative and sup- 
port centre for planning the logist- 
ics of resettlement and helping 
new arrivals find (heir feat. 


don’t need a tractor to plough two- 
and-a-half acres. 

“The livestock programme be- 
gan with the aim of providing 
draught animals. Later we Intro- 
duced a dairy component. 

"We began eight months ago, 


By Chris Moore 


and our first milk round brought in 
just six liters. Now we Have a net- 
work of 12 producer associations 
with 600 individual members all 
running their own affairs. Some of 
them nave boosted their Income 
by up to $40 each month." 

But despite the best efforls of 
the MaheweB technocrats, some 
eet Hers find it hard to adapt. 


tier. “My land is poor," he aaya, 
“but I work hard." 

That hard work has seen him 
launch a email family empire. 

Hawadla has paracelied up his 
land io give one eon a smallholdr 
ing of his own. Another son has 
set up a bakery adjoining the pat- 
ernal homestead. A third runs a 
small grocery and hardware store. 

They could afford to replace 
their first mud-walled home with a 
more substantial dwelling, but Ha- 
wadia says he is reluctant to make 
the investment while there is a 
threat from militant Tamil separat- 
ists. 


For this is the northern part of 
System B, an area of the Ma- 
haweli which extends into lands' 
with a significant Tamil population. 

For several years militant Tamil 
youths have been waging a vio- 
lent campaign to secure Indepen- 
dence for what they regard as tra- 
ditional Tamil homelands in Sri 
Lanka's Northern and Eastern 
provinces. 

This year settlers from the 
country's Sinhalese majority have 
become targets for the Tamil mili- 
tants, and Hawadia and his neigh- 
bours have been formed into civil 
defence committees. 

A.G.R. Peiris, resident manager 
of a block of settlements at Dim- 
bulagala in System B, admits 
some Sinhalese settlers have 
been frightened away by the mili- 
tants. Others have refused to 
move from the south to take up 
their allocations of land. 

Peiris says the provision of irri- 
gation water for this area of the 
Mahaweli is behind schedule, 
which in turn will put back Ihe 
planting of the first rice crop. 

This affects Tamil settlers as 
weli as Sinhalese, forcing them to 
rely on government rations Instead 
of providing their own food. 

Gamini Dissanayake blames 
parochialism on both sides of the 
ethnic divide for the mutual suspi- 
cion that prevents a negotiated 
way out of the Sinhalese-Tamil 
conflict. Land settlement, he says, 
should not be an obstacle. 

"I have told those Involved in 
the negotiations I will strive to ac- 
commodate the land needs of all 
communities — Muslims and Ta- 
mils as well as Sinhalese. 

But the government stops at a 
certain point. We cannot accept 
one particular part of the country 
should only belong to one particu- 
lar community. That contradicts 
the way this country should deve- 
lop in the future." 

That future depends on full ex- 
ploitation of the Mahaweli’s polen- 
tial. By irrigating the country’s arid 
zones, the Mahaweli planners 
seek to feed the land hunger of 
125,000 families. 

An equal number is expected lo 
find employment in ancillary ser- 
vices and small trades. The gov- 
ernment is looking to the mb- 
hawell to provide jobs, food end 
energy for the remainder of inis 
pentury. 

More than 10 per cent of the 
population, or 1.6 million £opn, 
will be involved in this convulsiv 
Internal migration. 

The pioneer settlers of the ex* 
iatlng systems have shown 
can be achieved. But Sri Unja 
will not be able to inherit the Brav 
New World of its own creator 1 un 
less it settles Its eihnic problems. 

Chris Moore reports from Sri 
Lanka for the BBC and print me- 
dia. - 


©settlement and helping e,^S er J°!S 10 System C, 
uls find the* feet.- : : fSJL 

. • about tho climate. His home tn tei- 

of thq pew seltlera have : on ^ 

erience of farming! aft an 
a pursuit rather than 

1 means of eubaWence. a 

iua ■ tn - ha Introduced to And mOiB humid. 


Some of thq pew seltlera have 
ntfe experience of farming! a* an 
economic pursuit rather than 
pwqty a means of aubatelino*- 
They . have 1 to be introduced to 
ideas such aa crop rotation, feril- 
Hae*i appttcatfon, peal control and 
marketing. 


. Canto i© another new Idea for 
most bottlers. Chris de Seram, 
livestock consultant in System C, 
Is fiieaaed with the rapid progress 
shown so far. . mI 

7rt the. past, the : Weql, just 
wanted id sell ua dq many frfiolons 
. da it could,” hB said. "But. you 


: He frets about the mosquitoes, 
and surfers from frequent : fevers 
and skin rashes. He admits he is 
better off . ‘financially — hie 
monthly Income has doubled — 
but his quality of life has dropped. 

. Those who do best are settlers 
With genuine pioneer spirit, will- 
ing tip endure initial hardship to 
win- prosperity.: from the Idnd. At 
53, Vy. Hawadla is 20 'years over 
Ihe ideal age for a Mahaweli sel- 


CENTRAL TENDER 
No. 150/85 

Construction of tfeo Compulsory School*/ 
The Sfr&h Education Project. 

■V (Not foe of Tender Extension) ; . 

Refwerceio fha announcement published in focal New- 
spapers Worn 2.11.1985 until 7.11.1986 regarding the 
above mentioned tender. ‘ 

1: Last date for receiving copy of tender is 21.12.1986. 
2. Last date for submission of offers is 11 0|cIock 
29,12.1985 at the Department of government tender 
directorate. 

Chairman of the Central Committee 
i Director of the Government 

Tendering Directorate. 


Computers 


Test of knowledge 

10 Q.BI RANDOM 

M PRINTiPRINT ' THIS PROGRAM TESTS YOUR KNOWLEDGE OF ESP . 1 
“ BBtNT'THEIR ARE TWO PARTS TO THE ENTIRE PROGRAM, UPON SELECTION 1 
2 pbtut'OF INDIVIDUAL PART, FURTHER INSTRUCTIONS WILL BE LISTED.' 

5 PRINT 1 PRINT ‘ SELECT BY NUMBER ONLY.' 

2 » «.<| TELEPATHY (REQUIRES TWO PEOPLE) 1 
JB PRINT" *2) PRECOGNITION 1 
SB INPUT X 

90 ON X GOTO IOTiSBB 

IBB CLBIPRINT 

103 F-0IN-HTT-10 

lie PRINT* THIS PART OF THE PROGRAM DEALS WITH TELEPATHY.' 

12B PRINT 1 TELEPATHY IB THE TRANSFERENCE OF THOUGHTS FROM ONE 1 

130 PRINT’PERBON TO MOTHER WITHOUT USE OF THE FIVE SENSES. ' 

ita PRINT* HAVE ANOTHER PERSON (THE RECIEVER) BIT WHERE THE VIDEO* ' 

» PRINT 'SCREEN IS NOT VI BIBLE TO THEIR BIGHT. AFTER EXECUTION* 

M PRINT ‘OF THIS PROGRAM A NUMBER WILL BE PRINTED ON THE * 

I7B PRINT ‘SCREEN (THESE WILL BE CALLED RANDOM TARGET NUMBERS ). 1 
Ififl PRINT 1 LOOK AT THE NUMBER, CONCENTRATE ON IT VERY HARD. THEN* 

I9B PRINT "ASK THE RECIEVER WHAT THE NUMBER 18. THERE WILL BE TEN 1 
fy PRINT 1 TARGET NUMBERB. DO THEBE TESTS IN QUIET BURR0UNDIN6S. * 

203 SO BUB 300 

210 REM GET TARGET NUMBER 
220 T-INT( 18 «RND( 0 ) + n 
230 PRINTiPRINT 
2t0 PRINTiPRINTTAB(30)(T 
25B PRINT 

240 PRINT 'THIS IS THE TARGET NUMBER. CONCENTRATE ON IT* 

270 PRINT* ASK THE RECIEVERS WHAT IT IB, THEN ENTER THE RECIEVER'S 1 
200 PRI NT 'SCORE (ENTER 1 FOR A CORRECT RESPONSE AND 0 FOR AN* 

Ml PRINT 1 INCORRECT RESPONSE). 1 

300 GOSUB 5301 REM TIME LOOP 

Jiff INPUT 'ENTER THE RECIEVERS SCORE 1 |A 

323 IMJ+PREM AMOUNT OF NUMBERS PRINTED 

J30 IF A-l THEN F«Ftl 

U IF A«0 THEN F“F 

ISO S»INT(1B0»F/TT) iREM PERCENT SCORE 

340 PRINT’NUMBER OF TRIES .. 1 (N 

370 PRINT'SCORE THUS FAR'lSI'X CORRECT...' 

300 IF N-;>10 THEN GOTO 205 
R 8 GOTO 910 

3M PRINT. PRINT 'PRE 8 B ANY KEY ■ 

310 INPUT A* i IF At— ' THEN 310 
320 (LSI RETURN 

330 FOR I - I TO 2300 > NEXT > RETURN 

331 Q.BlA-JfllF-fllN-0 

333 FOR I-l TO 3 .READ Ct(I)lNEXT 
3M PRINT 

370 PRINT 1 THIS PORTION OF THE PROGRAM OEALB WITH PRECOGNITION.' 

'68 PRINT 1 UHICH IS TO KNOW BEFOREHAND. 

YOU'LL ATTEMPT TO READ! THE COMPUTER’S ) 1 
370 PRINT 'MEMORY) BEFORE IS PRINTED ON THE SCREEN IN A' 1 
MS PRINT'GIVEN AMOUNT OF TIME (NAMES OF COLORS WILL BE USED).* 

»8 REM L a TIME LOOP/300 

« PRINT 1 TO BET THE TIME RATE, HAVE YOU HAD ANY PRECOGNITIONS' 

»30 PRINT’THAT YOU CAN REMEMBER? (ENTER 0,1, 2,3, ETC. NOT MORE 1 
PRINT 1 THAN 10) *| 

MB INPUT PP 

MB IF PP<0 OR PP>10 THEN PRINT "TRY AGAIN. .. INVALID RESPONSE. '» GOTO 640 
P"30Q0iL B P/30B 
IF PP/5 THEN GOTO 6B0 
HI P=7300iL«P/300 

W0 PRINTIPRINT 'YOU’LL HAVE* |L|*SEC0ND5 BEFORE EACH COLOR IS‘ 

W3 PRINT* PRINTED ON THE SCREEN..., ' 

‘?0 GOSUB 300 

to PRWT'AFTER EXECUTION OF THIB PORTION, CONCENTRATE ON THE* 

JIB PRINT-DIFFERENT COLORS THAT MIGHT BE CONTAINED IN THE COMPUTER’S 1 
JIS PRlNT'MEHORY , WRITE DOWN YOUR ANSWER ON A PIECE OF PAPER.' 

J2i PRWT'AFTER YOU ALLOTTED TIME, THE COMPUTER WILL PRINT THE* 
to PRINT 1 COLOR. ENTER YOUR SCORE U FOR CORRECT, 0 FOR INCORRECT . 1 
J* PRINT'TOE ROOM YOU ARE IN MUBT BE QUIET!!' 
to GOSUB 300 
to PRINT 

to PRINT 1 CONENTHATE, THEN WRITE YOUR ANSWER ON PAPER . 1 

to PRINT 1 REMEMBER, YOU ONLY HAVE* (LI ‘SECONDS' 

toR-N*JiI-INT(4tRND(0>*n 

*0 FOR Q »1 TO Pi NEXT 

9>e PRWTIPRINT'TIME ’8 UP !!!' 

PRIRTi PRINT. PRINT 

« PRINT TAB(23)|C»(I) ....... 

to PRINT IPRJNT'DID YOUR ANSWER HATCH THE COMPUTERS MEK0RY7C1/B) I 
W INPUT, M 

to if- mi THEN F-F+I 
to IF M^J THEN F-F 
to 8-INTM001F/A) 

« PRINT I PRINT' THE NUMBER OF TRIE9_'|N 
•"PRINT'SCORE THUS FAR'lBj'XCORRECT. ' 

J™ JL N< > J H 1HEN 6070 770 

Jl* 608VB 500 

2 ^{NTIPHINT'YOU HAD* |N| ’TRIES... PERCENT AGE AS LISTED. ' 
to JRWCHANCE SCORE 10X TO 30X' • 

J! SCORE 40X TO 60X* 

PJINT'EXCELLEMT SCORE 70X TO 100X' 

f S'S” l * ,T<nr *L SCORE WA 8 _ '|S| 'XCORRECT. ' 

AWW ' 1 
THEN i0i0 '• 

1SSJ MT ' 1 ^ T, . B ™ E HAnER,Gp T A HEADACHE???' 

‘to W?A RED, GREEN, BROWN, YELLOW, BLUE 




Commodore 1 28 
personal computer 




Profile — next week 


GAME 


By adding eight 8s can you gst 
a total ol 1000? 

Try by adopting your own 
method. 


Answer next week 


Answers for last 
week’s game 




f A. > 

rS‘. 



Qm 


BASIC: Statements 

BASIC HAS two statements that aro especially designed for controlling 
repetition, called looping, the FOR and the NEXT statement. Loop a re- 
quire three conditions; a starting point, an ending point and the number 
of times that the loops sre to bs completed. The number of limes that a 
loop is executed are controlled by an Index tn the computer. This index 
is normally incremented by one each time the loop la executed. 

The following Is an example of a loop — 

10 for J =1 to 10 
20 print J 
30 next J 

The execution of the statement PRINT 0 Is controlled by the FOR and 
the NEXT statements, here line 20 Is executed 10 limes, and wllh each 
execution the value of J Is printed. The variable J la used by the com- 
puter 88 the index In this loop and it Is Incremented by one until It rea- 
ches ten. The loop is started by the coding of the statement FOR and Is ] 
ended by the statement NEXT. All the instructions in between the FOR : 
and NEXT are executed. After the loop is completed the next instruction 
following the NEXT Is executed. 

The use of FOR and NEXT replaces the coding of multiple statements 
for the same aim such aB — 

10 PRINT 1 SgjKI t 00 PRINT 8 

20 PRINT 2 5° JJJ 5 90 PRINT 8 

30 PRINT 3 f 100 PRINT 10 

The FOR and the NEXT statements are useful for printing tables or 
reading a sequence of data and printing (t. 

Example: 10 REM programme for calculating volumes 
20 PRINT ■•LENGTH", "WIDTH", "VOLUME" 

30 PRINT 

40 FOR 1 = 1 to 3 
50 READ L,W,H 
60 V = L*W*H 
70 Print L.W.N.V, 

60 NEXT 1 

90 DATA 10,7,3,12.8,4,10,8,5 
999 END 

Executing this programme leads to the following output 


WIDTH 

7 

8 


HEIGHT 

3 

4 



LENGTH WIDTH HEIGHT VOLUME 

10 7 3 210 

12 8 4 364 

10 8 5 400 

The etatomenl REM In line 10 Is not executed by tho programme. It Is 
used by programmes in documenting their work. REM stands for Re- 
marks. 

The purpose of remarks Is to explain to a person unfamiliar with the 
programme what the programme does and how It works. Using remarks 
m a programme Is known as documentation. There are two ways to 
document a programme; one Is to use remarks In the programme Itself 
the other Is to accompany the programme with a separate text that ex- 
plains It. 

The PRINT statement In 30 with no Information following it results in 
the printing of a blank line. This la one method used to arrange the 
layout of the printed results to make them easier to read. 

Next week we will talk about repetition using the GO TO and IF stat- 
ement. 

Maha Mahadeen 
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analysis 


Dana Adams Schmidt 

Star US Correspondent 

WHAT MAY br- expected of Se- 
cretary General Gorbachev and of 
President Reagan after tho sum- 
mil? 

The Achievements of this occa- 
sion may provo less meaningful 
than the grand swoop of events 
that preceeded l ho summit and 
tho intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of the Iwo men in the last 
few years and months before the 
summit. 

President Reagan, we know, 
underwent a rather sudden 
change ns the summit crime into 
view. From earlier reflections on 
the "evil empire' tie was moved to 
speak of Gorbachev as a "reason- 
able man.” Now he Is concerned 
with his rota in history as n man of 
peace. 

Gorbachev seems not lo have 
acquired any particular good feel- 
ings about Reagan as a man, but 
he beenmo deeply concerned in 
the relatively short time he has 
boon "No. I" witli Hie need lo re- 
form tho economy of the Soviet 
Union. For tills purpose, ho real- 
ized. Ihn Soviet Union must shift 
the main emphasis of Soviet In- 
vestment from the military to the 
civilian economy, must avoid 
costly foreign confrontations. Ho 
too may have given thought to his 
role in history. 

And these trends, wrapped in 
summit declarations, will continue. 
It is interesting to look in moro de- 
tail at the build-up for both men. 

President Reagan used to have 
ii reputation on the most ardent 
and consistent nnli-Soviet Ameri- 
can president evor. 

Ronald Reagan's anti- 
communist career began with ac- 
cusations mode against Commun- 
ists. or supposed Communists, in 
post-Worfd War it Hollywood. He 
was a California politician in those 
days. 

He had more to say In the 1964 
conservative crusade of Barry 
Goldwater presidential candidate 
and in a 1976 primary campaign 
against President Gerald R. Ford. 
He accused Ford of weakening US 
defences in spite of the Soviet Un- 
ion's growing strength. 


'Fv 
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After Geneva 


In defeating Jimmy Carter for 
president he again raised the cry 
that Democrats were making 
"shambles" of US defences. 

Elected president. Ronald Rea- 
gan at his first nows conference 
on January 29. 1981. said that the 
Soviet Union was still bent on 
"world revolution" and creating a 
world Communist state. To that 
end he maintained that the So- 
viets would "reserve unto them- 
selves the right lo commit any 
crime, to lie, lo cheat 

Three limes, after the deaths of 
Soviet leaders, Reagan passed up 
the opportunity to fly to Moscow. 

But his aides realized that he 
lackeo basic information about the 
Soviet Union. Reagan's second 
national security affairs adviser 
early in 1982 William P. Clark be- 
gan showing the president movies 
about the Soviet Union and foreign 
policy issues. This was a clever 
way to deal with a president who 
does not really like to read, who 
has little historical grasp and a 
minimum of intellectual under- 
standing of the issues. His knowl- 
edge and understanding are ac- 


quired very much by verbal brief- 
ing — and for this reason his talks 
with the Soviet leader probably 
accentuated positive and con- 
structive trends. 

Reagan's first Secretary of St- 
ate, Alexander M. Haig, under 
pressure from European allies, 
raised the possibility of renewing 
arms-control talks with the Soviet 
Union. And George P. Shultz in 
mid- 1982 began to talk to the Pre- 
sident about the need for US- 
Soviet dialogue. In response the 
White House revised disarmament 
proposals previously made under 
acronym of START. Some of his 
advisers felt that he was vulner- 
able in the coming elections on the 
"peace Issues." 

Nonetheless it was on March 8, 
1983 that Reagan made his his- 
toric address to the National Ass- 
ociation of Evangelicals calling the 
Soviet Union the "the focus of 
evil." He warned against the "ag- 
gressive impulses of an evil em- 
pire." 

Bui change was on the way. Six 
months later a new national secur- 
ity affairs adviser, Robert C. Mc- 


Farlane, was urging the president 
to accept the idea that a summit 
meeting with the Soviet rulers was 
desirable. And Reagan, ever re- 
sponsive, told reporters he would 
no longer call the Russians the 
"focus of evil." 

From here things moved fast: In 
a televised speech Reagan called 
1984 a "year of opportunities for 
peace." And after Soviet leader 
Konstantin Chernenko died Rea- 
gan remarked that he would like to 
invite Gorbachev to a summit. 

We have no similar evidence of 
changed sentiment on the part of 
Mikhail Gorbachev. But several 
factors have undoubtedly deter- 
mined the attitude he brought to 
Geneva and will retain after 
Geneva. 

He has said that one of the do- 
cuments that have especially In- 
fluenced him Is a volume called 
"The United States In the 1980's" 
published by the Hoover Institu- 
tion. This 868-page book was be- 
gun by Marlin Anderson, a senior 
fellow of the Institution, who later 
became chief of the White House 


Office of Domestic Policy Deve 
lopment. Because he was busv m 
the White House other Hoover £! 
stitutlon staffer — mostly conser- 
vative — completed the book. 

The book Included argument in 
favour of more US armament lo 
meet the Soviet challenge. || de- 
nounced "subterfuge, dissembling 
and outright dishonesty" in the 
Soviet Union and called trade with 
the Soviet Union "counterproduc- 
tive". 

Gorbachev may have regarded 
the five-year-old book as a blue- 
print because many of its Ideas 
later became Reagan Administra- 
tion policy. 

The record of recent Soviet ne- 
gotiations with China and France 
is not reassuring. So far as Is 
known the Chinese did not suc- 
ceed in persuading the Russians 
to diminish the flow of weapons 
into Vietnam which has used them 
in a relentless campaign in Cam- 
bodia. Nor did the French find it 
desirable to respond to Soviet ini- 
tiatives intended to separate 
France from the West. The French 
value their independence, but they 
also know where to draw the line 

Most important of the reasons 
for expecting a more constructive 
Soviet approach in Geneva whs 
Gorbachev's profound feeling that 
the Soviet economy needed re- 
form. He may have taken some ol 
the Hoover institution's thoughts 
to heart. Without some steps to- 
wards arms control the Soviet Un- 
ion can not afford the reforms 
needed. 

For much the same reason Gor- 
bachev may in the months to 
come prove capable of moving to- 
wards settlement ol the Afghanis- 
tan conflict which has become 
more and more hopeless and ex- 
pensive. Similarly he may in the 
long run find It convenient lo dis- 
engage from Vietnam and Cambo- 
dia. And in the Middle East he may 
find it useful to restore diplomatic 
relations with Israel and to en- 
courage Syria to co-operate m 
Jordanian efforts to bring about an 
International conference tnat 
could lead to settlement oMsra- 
eli-Jordanian and Palestinian iss 
ues. 
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Gulf: New problem for peace- seekers 


By Safa Haeri 

PARIS — Policy disputes at a high 
level in Iran, which Ayatollah 
RuholJah Khomeini apparently 
does not wish to mediate, have 
placed an immediate obstacle 
In the path of new Arab efforts 
lo end the Gulf war. 

Ironically, the peace campaign 
was launched as a result of ap- 
parently conciliatory gesture 
that emanated from Tehran it- 
self. The five-year-old war, the 
longest since World War II, al- 
ready has killed up to a million 
people, destroyed thousands 
of homes and buildings and 
caused economic damage es- 
timated at $500 billion. 

Oil installations and tankers 
have been attacked and other 
shipping in the crucial Gulf 
seaway disrupted. The new 
peace effort was launched by 
the Gulf Co-operation Council, 
grouping Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Qatar, Bahrain. United Arab 
Emirates and Oman, at its 
November 5-6 meeting in Mu- 
scat, after what were said to be 
positive signals from Iran. 

According to Informed diploma- 
lie sources, GCC leaders were 
’encouraged" by Indications 
that Iran was ready to drop its 
foremost condition — that Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein be 
removed From office before 
talks could start, 

Iran's two other major condi- 
tions are payment by Iraq of 
$200 billion war damages and 
repatriation of 150,000 Iraqis 
ol Iranian origin expelled from 
their homeland. Hojatoleslam 
Jii Akbar Hasheml Rafsanjani, 
Speaker of Iran's Majlis (Isla- 
mic Parliament) and the re- 
gimes strongman, has hinted 
recently that official recogni- 
tion that Iraq is the "ag- 
gressor" could eventually sa- 
tisfy Iran and encourage it to 
orop the demand for Hussein's 
removal. 


By Sajld Rlzvl 

ISLAMBABAD — Nearly six years 
alter Soviet forces entered the 
country, Afghanistan has become 

a chronic global conundrum, In- 
creasingly difficult to resolve and 
casting its shadow on the whole 
range of East- West relations. 

Pakistani and Afghan negotia- 
tors will gather in Geneva on 
“ c - 16 for a sixth round of in- 
S!2 C m *® lk8, begun under Un- 
ioo Rations supervision in April 
£ 82 - Preceded by the 
JjWn-Gorbachev summit, 
Ir 5S 8 have created a flurry 
hi.i^ment, "though on what 
HJ God alone knows, said a 
"astern diplomat here. 

8a w lltle chance of the key 
-if® 8 ' Soviat agreement to a 
?. h as ®? Pull-out from Afghanls- 
n, being removed in the im- 
»» future _ a view 
by senior officials, edi- 
0tll ® r dlplomats ,n Pa_ 

^Optimism that withdrawal could 
mSJfJ** of an East-West 
that *AfahaSf , spurred b y reports 
^lUaSf 0 D fi0ured on ,he 

marfe But the Sovlets 

route. S as no easy 

m'l epSsmLn n Qaneva - aum - 
said MQsp5^ an Le °nid Zamyatin 

llst r oJ&. Wan t0d to withdraw 
^ p aktetan hn Q H red Guarantees 
used loS,; Ord0 r would not be 

aga£ y f undeclared 

the Afghan people. 
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Iraqi soldiers jubilate over the downing of an Iranian fighter plane (JS Filephoto) 




In an apparent switch of policy, 
the Iranians stopped verbal at- 
tacks against the smaller 
nations in the region, and drop- 
ped threats to blockade the 
Straits of Hormuz or bomb 
their vital oil installations. Ira- 
nian diplomats paid visits to all 
GCC countries except Kuwait, 
and this drive culminated in 
the visit of Saudi Arabia's Fore- 
ign Minister, Saud al Faisal, to 
Tehran on 18 May. 

At the same time, the GCC 
nations were angered, accord- 
ing to diplomatic circles in the 
region, by Iraqi raids on Iranian 
oil and economic installations, 
particularly repeated attacks 
on the Kharg Island oil termi- 
nals. 

The GCC summit decided on a 
new peace formula to put to 
the two sides based on "war 


reparations, exchange ol pri- 
soners and respect of free na- 
vigation for all." (Iran Molds 
50,000-60.000 Iraqi POWs; 
Baghdad has a reported 
17,000 Iranians). 

The closing statement at the 
summit refrained for the first 
time from voicing support for 
Iraq, instead urging Iraq to " re- 
spect" freedom of navigation. 
The move toward a more neu- 
tral stance was hailed by ob- 
servers as a significant step 
forward, in view of the GCC's 
past attitude. 

Under pressure from Saudi Ara- 
bia and Kuwait, the GCC pre- 
viously sided with Iraq. Be- 
tween $30 billion and $50 bill- 
ion In cash, oil. weapons, 
food, water and roads were 
pumped into the country. 

Iran hailed the new GCC stand 


as ”;i positive change ol alti- 
tude lowaids our just cniisu " 
But when it came lo a hard 
now step, tho Iranians found 
themsleves unable to go fur- 
ther. The GCC formed a high- 
level delegation, led by Omnni 
Foreign Minister Yusef El 
Alawi, to visit I he antagonists 
capitals. Tehran was lust on 
the list, and Alawi mat the Ira- 
nian charge d ' affaires in Mu- 
scat. 

But the visit was cancelled at 
the last minute, and tho dele- 
gation went on to Baghdad in- 
stead. Well-inlormed sources 
in Tehran told this correspon- 
dent that tho problem was lack 
of high-level unity on policy. A 
long struggle be I ween "pro- 

-war" and ’anti-war" factions 
was still going on. and the 
86-year-old Khomeini was 


Afghanistan: Troops 
withdrawal the problem 


With the sixth anniversary of the Soviet invasion of Afgha- 
nistan drawing near, indirect talks scheduled for Geneva 
on Dec. 16 are creating more Interest than usual. But di- 
plomats are not sanguine about the results. 


^Bred S93 K a,0ns ind irect talks 
'?C a |> b L r U N. Secretary- 

u^^Pakfi 0r f 0rez de 

■'•^ vvere-r^H , and Afghanis- 
terms' I?P 0rt °d Jn accord on 


:^^j? raL a 9reement barring 


aid to the Afghan resistance 
through Pakistani territory. 

2. A bilateral agreement on the re- 
turn of more than 3.2 million re- 
fugees of Afghanistan. 

3. A declaration on international 
guarantees securing the set- 
tlement. 

Agreement on the fourth and 
crucial question, the withdra- 
wal of 11B.000 Soviet troops 
(US estimates), remained elu- 
sive. 

■‘It's worrying the way Afghanis- 
tan is poisoning the global situa- 
tion," said a Pakistani editor I 
can't think of any other single fac- 
tor having that effect since the 
war." 

In April 1983, President Babrak 

Karma! s Soviet-sponsored 

government in Kabul a 9 ra 
with Pakistan on a worWng text 
for a deal Involving a phased 
Soviet withdrawal. 

The deal was killed by US reluc- 
tance to do anything that could 
legitimise the Kabul regime 
and, according to some ana 
lysts, by a desire to bleed the 
Soviet presence in Afghanistan 


as long as it was strategically 
desirable. One defence of the 
US gesture was that Kabul - 
-Moscow never intended to 
concede anything. Subsequent 
hardline posturing by Kabul 
was cited as proof. 

In recent weeks. Kabul unex- 
pectedly Insisted that Pak'Stan 
had agreed on direct t^S. wMch 
Islamabad holtly denied. What 
can be the purpose of dtrecllalks 
when all key issues between Ka- 
bul and Islamabad have been set- 
tled?" asked a Pakistani officio I. 
"It's the timetable for a Soviet 
withdrawal that romains tho 
issue." 

Direct talks — tantamount to 
Pakistani admission of Kabul s le- 
gitimacy — are still a prize Isla- 
mabad's acquiescence in direct 
negotiations with Kabul without 
anv Soviet commitment in return 
would deprive it ol the last trump 
card. 

But faced with an international 
outcry for withdrawal, the Soviet 
Union used the direct talks plea to 
try to blunt Pakistan's advantage 
The pressure on Moscow lo conc- 
ede on tho withdrawn I Issue was 


evident in the recent UN General 
Assembly vote, al 122 to 19 (with 
12 abstentions) the highest since 
the December 24. 1979 interven- 
tion. 

As similar vole last year was 
1 19-20 with 14 abstentions. There 
were 104 in favour of a Soviet 
withdrawal In I ha special Ass- 
embly session of January 1980. 
"The message to the Soviet Union 
from the General Assembly is qu- 
ite clear." said Pakistan Foreign 
Minister Sahabzada Yaqub Khan. 

Yet senior diplomats were not 
elated by Pakistan's growing 
lobby. Rather they saw Moscow's 
indifference to the vote coupled 
with dilatory methods as an indi- 
cation lew concessions would be 
forthcoming. "Moscow may be 
isolated in Iho UN, but it's ter tram 
bent or willing to compromise. ' 
said a political writer in Karachi 

The Soviet hard line on tho di- 
plomatic front has slammed lately 
from an increasingly military inter - 
pi station of avonts on Iho 
Pakistan-Afgha.iistan front. A sus- 
tained campaign throughout rural 
Afghanistan and Kabul have taken 
their loll ol resistance activity, 
which remains fitful, its success 
against Hie Babrak regime margi- 
nal. 

Police sources told mo Afghan 
secret agents had killed at toast 
100 Impoilant Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan, including several Muja- 
hideen commanders. 


SRET 


showing no signs of coming 
down on either side, I he sour- 
ces said. 

Meanwhile. Iraq continues to at- 
tack ships and tankers calling 
al Iranian ports, while the Ira- 
nian navy stops and checks all 
merchHnl ships suspected of 
carrying goods capable of aid- 
ing Iraq's war effort. According 
to Lloyds of London. 40 ships 
have been attacked during the 
last six months either by Iraq 
or Iran, while shipping sources 
in tho Gulf say Iran has 
searched at least 300 vessels 
in the past year. 

A by-product of the war and one 
of the GCC's major worries is 
terrorism. Kuwait has been a 
particular target for bomb ex- 
plosions, and holds at least 17 
suspected Iranian-backed ter- 
rorists of Iraqi and Lebanese 
origin, on charges of sabotage 
and activities aguinst the state. 

The- smaller emirates and 
sheikhdoms, caught but ween 
the Iraqi anvil and the Iranian 
hammer and unwilling to ac- 
cept I In; American protoclivu 
umbrella, decided to create 
Ihwir own inlcgi cited defence 
system. 

With Iraq bombarding Khanj Is- 
land — it says it has hit the oil 
fortres al Ions! 40 times — 
die GCC members hove ge- 
nuine reason to I ear Iranian 
“geneirilised retaliation”. Iran’s 
clerical rulers often have 
warned that if the day comes 
when they cannot export oil 
trom the Gull, no-one else will 
either. 

"The war is at our doorsteps," 
warned GCC Secretary Gen- 
eral Abdullah Bishara. "Many 
surprises will be in store unless 
this war is brought to an end." 

Safa Haeri is a freelance writer 
who has wide experience as 
a foreign correspondent in 
Iran, the Arab nations and 
the Far East. 


Some 200 Afghans arrested by 
Pakistani police this year were su- 
spected Kabul collaborators, many 
assigned to kill or sabotage. 

"The biggest headache at the 
moment is not knowing how many 
of these agents have infiltrated 
into the country and may act as a 
fifth column." said one security 
source. 

With 3 million refugees in Pakis- 
tan, activities are difficult to moni- 
tor. Afghan money, and increas- 
ingly heroin, has flowed into Pa- 
kistan’s North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince and helped buy sophistica- 
ted new weapons for leaders of 
latent rebellions, according to qua- 
lified sources who frequently 
travel in the area. 

Hundreds of Pakistani students 
from the border areas have 
been “encouraged" to visit Ka- 
bul and enrolled in Soviet or Af- 
ghan schools. Many travel 
on Afghan passports. 

Sahabzada Yaqub told the Gen- 
eral Assembly on 2 October 
that Afghan airplanes and 
ground troops violated Pakis- 
tani airspace and territory 198 
times this year. According to 
Pakistani officials, the attacks 
left more than 100 people killed 
or wounded in border areas. 

Officials belie vii the incidents 
are related. "We won t say the 
idea behind all those military and 
paramilitary actions is to browbeat 
us al the negotiating I a bln. But wc 
won t deny it either," once source 
said 

Analysts are giving credence to 
a popular argument: that Moscow 
doesn't find it feasible to deal with 
Washington on Afghanistan, parti- 
cularly because ot the complica- 
tions it has tor other issues In- 
stead. the Soviets want local 
events to produce Hie de*»r-.*d re- 
sult. . 
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“And here he is— but when I started, 
I bet he was at least this tall." 


"Oh, you think that’s something? See this scar right 
here . . . that's from one nasty little dlk-dlk." 
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By Peter Chapman 


MEXICO CITY — Fears that next 
year’s World Soccer Cup would 
have to be moved from Mexico af- 
ter September's devastating 
earthquakes — which left as 
many as 10,000 dead — appear 
to have subsided, with optimistic 
statements from Mexican and 
foreign soccer officials that every- 
thing will be “all right on the 
night." 

Serious problems, however, re- 
main to be resolved in the last few 
months of preparation. 

On the positive side, the Mex- 
cian Organising Committee says 
building or remodelling work on 
the 12 stadiums to be used Is 
more or less on schedule, as it 
was before the earthquake struck. 
None of the stadiums received 
anything but the moBt superficial 
damage In the quakes. 

The first doubts about the wis- 
dom of keeping Mexico as the lo- 
callon for the May and June finals 
were raised when Joao Have- 
Fange, president of the inter- 
national Federation of Football 
Associations (FIFA) visited Mexico 
shortly after the disaster. 

No final decision, he was re- 
ported as saying, could be taken 
until around the time of the World 
Cup draw in Mexico on 1 5 Decem- 
ber. 


Mexican officials Insist, how- 
ever, that Havelange's comments 
were interpreted by the Press in 
an alarmist way not Intended by 
the FIFA president. 


i The officials say he was only in- 
1 dicating that the decision was not 
ills alone and, they add, FIFA has 
no plans for any emergency visits 
lo Mexico to check on facilities. 


The belief that is proceeding 
well under difficult circumstances 
was underlined by the England 
team manager, Bobby Robson, 
and the general secretary of the 
English Football Association, Ted 
Croker, who .visited Mexico In 
early November. 


Both pronounced themselves 
' satisfied with the state of organl- 
} satlon, adding that news reports 
I giving the Impression Mexico City 
ted been -razed to the ground 
were exaggerated. 


But even before the earth- 
wakes, qu08tlone were being 
raised over certain key areas of 
«flflnlsatlon. 


Telecommunications were, and 
■ are, local officials concede, 
•to twin probiern, w | t h mdepen- 
rt A en £ r ® wondering wheth- 

te ih h ^H d , Cup W,H lurn oul t0 
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Group 

Stadiums 
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Cities 

A 

1. 

Cuauhtemoc 

Puebla 

A 

2. 

Olimpico 68 

Mexico City 

B 

3. 

Aztec 

Mexico City 

B 

4. 

Toluca 

Toluca 

C 

5. 

Leon 

Leon 

C 

6. 

Irapuato 

Irapuato 

D 

7. 

Jalisco 

Guadalajara 

D 

8. 

3 March 

Guadalajara 

E 

9. 

Corregidora 

Queretaro 

E 

10. 

Neza 86 

Nezahualcoyotl 

F 

11. 

University 

Monterrey 

F 

12. 

Technological 

Monterrey 


Quake problems 
for Mexico 


IF THERE seems little doubt the 1986 World Cup finals will remain In Mexico, 
this does not mean competition arrangements were not harmed by the Septem- 
ber earthquakes disaster. Communications are far behind, and hotels could be a 

problem. ^ ______ _ _ 


the country towards the Atlantic 
Ocean region. 

Already there have bean live 
applications from major world TV 
networks for exclusive use of any 
one of the channels, with another 
four or five expected. 

The World Cup organises 
place much faith in the county a 
communications satellite, Morelos 
1, launched earlier this year, and 
Morelos II, due to be launched 
shortly: 

Exports point out, however , that 
there are only limited facilities as 
. yet Installed on the ground In such 
major World Oup centres as Gua- 
dalajara, Monterrey and Leon to 
take full advantage of satellite ca- 
pacity, With time running out fast. 

As for getting television cover- 
age to the Pacific region, Mexican 
officials say' that satellite systems 
already operating from the United 
States will be' available. 


But this could Involve several 
hops from one satellite to 
another, with likely deterioration In 
the quality ot television pictures. 

Foreign and local specialists 
now are questioning whether the 
World Cup organisers are fully 
geared up for. the kind of inter- 
national demand imposed by the 
event, despite Mexico's exper- 
ience of staging the World Cup In 
1070, when five Mexican cities 
hosted a total of 10 teams. 

Next year, nine cities will have, 
to cater to 24 teams, with a much- 
expanded demand for coverage, 
not least from the emerging soc- 
cer nations of Africa, Asia and the 
Middle East. 

. .Visiting fans. are being flBsured 
by tourist officials thby will have 
no difficulties iri finding accommo- 
dation, especially If they come on 
the pre-arranged (and expensive) 
tour packages, which Include bed 


and board in top class hotels. 


Those who just turn up, how- 
ever, may be in for a more difficult 
ride, at least in Mexico City where 
about BO of the 280 hotels ear- 
marked for use by visitors were 
either damaged or destroyed by 
the earthquakes. 

Finally, say officials here, no 
guarantees can be made that 
there will be no further earth- 
quakes (fears have been kept 
alive by more than 80 tremors to 
have shaken the Mexican capital 
in recant weeks). 

Geologists say, however, that 
there is little possibility of s repeti- 
tion of the kind of disaster which 
struck Mexico with such devas- 
tating effect on 19 and 20 Sep- 
tember. - 


sport 

African 
finalists 
prepare for 
World Cup 


By Sam Opondo 

NAIROBI — Two World Soccer 
Cup failures, Cameroon and Zam- 
bia. could prove crucial to Africa's 
success in the 1986 evenl. 


Not that they will bo in Mexico 
themselves — but they will be the 
last major test for the two African 
nations which have won places 
among the 24 fianllsls. Algeria and 
Morocco. 


The continent's North African 
Flag-carriers will start their vital 
build-up lo Mexico next 7 March 
when the two-week Africa Cup of 
Nations kicks off in Egypt. 

The other participants are Ivory 
Coast, Mozambique. Zambia, 
defending champion Cnmaroon 
nnd host nation Egypt. 

Games will bo played in Cairo 
nnd Aloxnndria, and both World 
Cup finalists arc in Group B (Alex- 
andria) with Cameroon and Zam- 
bia. Experts believe the matches 
will givo the North Africans nn un- 
rivalled opportunity to test their 
players and make any final chan- 
ges against two teams which will 
give them extremely competitive 
games. 

Cameroon, as well as being 
continental champion, made the 
1982 World Cup finals in Spain 
and played football of sufficient 
quality to attract European scouts 
to a number of the team's stars. 


But this year Cameroon was eli- 
minated in the second qualifying 
round, losing 5-2 on aggregate to 
Zambia, which was in turn beaten 
by Algeria in the next stage of the 
competition. 

Neither Algeria ncr Morocco is 
new lo high-level World Cup cam- 
petition. 


Morocco was the continent's 
sole representative at the 1970 
finals, also staged in Mexico. The 
Moroccans lost 2- 1 to West Ger- 
many and 3-0 lo Peru, and fought 
out a goalless draw with Bulgaria. 

Algeria proved one of the sen- 
sations of the 19B2 finals in Spain. 
The North Africans beat eventual 
runner-up West Germany 2-1 in 
their opening group match, tost 

2- 0 to Austria and defeated Chile 

3- 1. 


Algeria missed a place In the 
second round only on goal differ- 
ence. 


The long road to Mexico began 
in Zurich, Switzerland, in Decem- 
ber 1983 when the International 
Federation of Football Association 
(FIFA) made the draw for the 
opening rounds of qualifying mat- 
ches. 


Algeria, having competed in the 
1986 finals, received a bye. while 
Morocco faced and defeated 
Sierra Leone. 

in the second round Algeria was 
paired with Angola, while Morocco 
faced Malawi, 


Pet?r Chapman reports from 
Mexico Cfty for the BBC and 
other international media. 


Algeria's first-leg match in 
Luanda ended in a goalless draw, 
but In the return clash in Algiers 
the North Africans triumphed 3-2. : 
Morocco beat Malawi 2-0 in Rabat 
and hold out for n 0-0 draw in 
Blantyre. 

in the next round Algeria beat 
Zambia 2-0 in Lusaka and then 
1-0 In Algiers, while Morocco 
overcame Egypt . 2 T 0 Jn Casa- 
blanca, after a 0-0 draw in the 
first leg. . 

In the' semi-finals, Algeria, 
crushed Tunisia 4-1 in the first leg 
in Tunis, then plied on the humilia- 
tion lor its North African neighb- 
our by winning the return in Ah 
glers 3*0, for a 7-1 aggregate vic- 
tory. . 
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BRIDGE 

by 

Terence 

Reese 


P. 8. Leonhard t v Dr 8. Tar- 
raseh, Hamburg. 1910. White 
(to move; has obvious attack- 
ing chances: how should he 
continue? The solution varia- 
tions are up to eight moves 
deep, but they demonstrate 


West 

9 a 

V 9 85 49 
0 96 3 
4b 4 33 


Worth 

$L B4S 

O A 20 7 3 

* akqj 


recurring plans which every 
strong player should have at 
his fingertips, 


3 8 K? 

OKS 

fiouih ° 
♦ K 8 

Utti 

4b 10 a 8 


Paul Leonhardt, n German 
expert who won a match 
against the legendary Nlmzo- 
vltch. was an enthusiast who 
literally lived and died toi 
chess when he fatally col- 
apsed during a game at his 
local club 


Chess solution 

naanb 

pun But* s qjo/ I# 9X—1V 6 
■Z 1 X — Jf i/o Sff— O ? .'ffxjf fl 
smsav .'t/o cfxff Z 
'1/0 d * B 9 .'2V— X 't/o 8B—o 
9 ftrxjr '1/0 yxw f .'rnuM 
fffff— ?3T 9 '2Jf— JT r i/0 9ff— 6 fi 
•vxjf ‘i/o wxjf > III 

¥B~d '1/0 £0 — B E -ZV— 3/ I/O 
SXJf g .‘tfxgV JV— V I 



tSblftJ ACROSS— 9. Well-van tUa led. fi, Lcae 
freshness. 8. Pul Ittla v. o; da . 9, To upstu U. 
Detail. 19, ink stain. 


GLUES DOWN.— 1. Roman name for Scotland, 
a, .T.Bnt hold, 3. Empty spaces. 4. Utterly lm- l 

paventhed. T. Web-footed birds. 9. profound. 10. 

Unattractive to look at. *01 fHaa ■© H*jao L 'Ojn^niea 

y «f«D *S apQ 'e oiuopSTO ' I — ‘NMOCH 

_ 'loiu tbT ■iusji *ir •vtn i 

. -sta '8 'MIMH •« 1 '«nu '9 *JJIV *t — ‘ETiOUO.V 



Dealer North: N/8 vulnerable 

South plays In 3NT doubled 
after Blast has doubled the 
opening bid and has men- 
tioned nls spades. West leads 
the 9 of spades. Bast .wins and 
returns a spade. 

Xt Is easy to go wrong la 
the play. For example. If South 
cashes flive clubs Bast will 
come down to throe spades, 
Using of hearts, K 8 of dia- 
monds. Dummy exits with a 
spade, but the play now takes 
a surprising turn. Bast oaahefi 
his spade winners and South's 
best chance Is to keep two 
hearts and one diamond, Mow 
East exits with the king of 
diamonds and West's ff of 
diamonds takes the last trick. 

South can make the con- 
tract If he cashes the ace of 
hearts before running the 
clubs, but he will need to 
read the position later on 
The best play Is to take Just 
three dubs and then e»t with 
a spade. After making Ws 
spade winners East will haw 

n0 rrhe°de^l« from the second 
“cartridge" of toe BBO 
Bridge Companion," a t tele- 
vision adjunct of whloli toe 
first series la obtainable **“1 
60 Wood Lane, W&a, ,Wr 
£179-60. The hand* contribu- 
ted by Jeremy Flint, «e One. 

.The diagrams almUartotooao 

in the BB&2 programme, 
(Bridge dub, are not, in . m 
opinion, ideal; toe, Sft^Wert 
hands are vertical, to toe 
usual style, _tho North-South 


Subscribe to the 
and enjoy a full year of good reading. 

P.O.Box 591 Telephone 664153 (6! hie 
exchange); 664131-2 Telex 21392 MEDIA 
JO 


ARIES — March 21st to April 201b 

You vvfl! be able 10 do something of impor- 
tance. A small disagreement must not be all- 
owed to become a major quarrel. Your chil- 
dren will tend to be a little naughty. You 
should not make excessive use ol credit 
-darda. You will get 'on belter with Leo and 
Vkgo than with Cancer and Libra. 

TAURUS — April 2 lat to May 20th 

You wUI be' able lo reconcile yourself to 
what is inevitable You will be able lo take an 
unusual occurence In your stride. Do not for- 
get (here Js a fill lime to learn and do so. Your 
■Intuitive powers are more acute but must not 
be relied upon entirely. Slick lo-your princi- 
ples. You will gel on belter with- Cancer and 
~ Virgo than with Leo and Scorpio, 

GEMINI — May 2 1st to Juno 20th 

. Your emotional Hie win be more Intense and 
you musl do, your utmost to control your 
passions. You should try to be a little more ■ 
generous. Do not place too: much trust In 
someone you do not know very welt. Think 
hard and long before entering into e long-term 
conwkiinwnL You win gel on better with Loo 
and Libra lhan with Virgo and Sagittarius. 

• CANCER —1 Juno 2 let to July 21*1 

, You must do all. you can to. control your 
. temper and you should avoid being tactless. 
Leave yourself a litilo more limb /or socimis- 
■ trig You could well meet pomoono Important 

• to you. You will hove to reconsider on ex- 
pense which may be greater lhan you antici- 
pated. Avoid making too many concessions, 
but do not bo unyielding either. You will get on 
belter with Virgo end Scorpio than wjlh Libra 
and Capricorn. 


LEO July 22nd to August 2 let 

You are liable to get hold of the wrong end 
of l he stick and should beware. You will have 
a better relationship with an old friend. You 
should do aH you can lo avoid Intrigue and 
there la no virtue In being Jealous. Relations 
with a member of your family may be a itUe 
strained. You should avoid taking on any fur- 
ther commitments just now if you can. Mod- 
erate your expenditure. You will get on better 
wllh Libra and Sagittarius than with Scorpio 
and Aquarius. 

2 la?© ~ AU 9 u 9 t 22 nd to .September 

Make aura you do not do anything thsl 
might give rise to offence. Apologising does 
pot cost anything. You will be able to return a 
favour and should do so. You should be a lit lie' 
mpre frank particularly with a member or yoiir 
family. Try to. avoid arttiety, instead resign 
yourself to what cannot be changed. You wW 
gel on better wilh Scorpio and Capricorn than 
with Sagittarius.- ; : 

^IBRA -r» $ciptember' 22nd to Ootober 

; , Venus In lls hew position wiB help you to. 
dfiaf With prt emotional matter, You should, in- 
vestigate . uig alter natives caretuHy before you 
make up ydur mind. Avoid neglecting your 
personal Intereste. Your fefiWrqri will give you 
something to be pleased about. 'Make sure 
fhat your bank balance. Is wtiat you believe : it 
to be. You wffl get oh belter with Cancer and 
Vbgo than with Aquarius and Lea :■ 


By FRANCESCO WALDNER 


SCORPIO — Ootober 23rd to Novem- 
ber 21st 

There. will be some conflicts but with a good 
measure of good-will you will be able to re- 
solve them. Do not expect others to do for 
.you what you should do (or yourself. Make 
sure you dress suitably for the occasion and 
sufficiently warmly for the weather. You will 
begin lo see the -results of something on 
•which you commenced some time ago. Mer- 
cury’s influence will help you to deal with a 


financial problem only il you are frugal. There 
‘ is ,no need for pessimism Just now. You will 
get on better with Sagittarius and Aquarius 
than with Capricorn ana Cancer. • 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to 
. December 20th 

You will have something lo be pleased 
; about. You should listen more lo what others 
< :• have lo say. You will have to be a little more 

tolerant .of someone who you think is lees ci- 
. ever than you. Saturn’s teas . favourable In- 
; • fluente will not allow you to lake things easy 
Just mow. You should keep yojjr objective a 
. ... well in mind and you must not expect mire- 1 
ctes: Kesp your wits well about you, and iry'lo 
, Avoid stress. You will get on better with Aqua- 
rius and Cancer than wilh Virgo. •: 

: CAPRICORN U- December 21 et to 
. , . January 19th . 

' ' ^YoU^arer subject Ip some, positive Influence 

I.-,: “grid-Ht win ntdke things ehsler tor you. You ■ 
i : . ; m oel Qn a (oLbettfir with your partner and 
■y : ydur d^ldjen: You vylll pet, on dldt: better with;; 


your partner and your children. You b 
not overtire yourself by Irylng to do i toe i many 
things all at once. Beware of thinking tna 
money Is no object to you. You will tend lo» 
a little more nervous and Should jnM© ^ 
stress and strain. Be on the ktekov 
someone who Is trying to trideyw- 7 

S at on belter with Leo and Virgo than 
ancer and Libra. 

AQUARIUS — January 20th to Febru- 
ary 18th 

The favourable Influence of Wjjj® i “.jfJSa 
plter as well as the more favourable 
of. Mars and Uranua will help V* 1 ® B 
your personal life. Try to keep your w ^ 
you and do not be too quick lo draw 
alone. This Is a good time J° (actors 
tanl decision, but do in Jo takaaj lh ' 9 ”{ja tkJi 
Into account. Be a little more » 
and you should also be. a 
methodical You will be abl ® rfl- 
ralher better use of w . 

sources, but you must etIH a wt . 
pulse purohases. You w G 6 ' with 
.ter with Cancer and Virgo than 
Leo and Scorpio. 

PISCES/*- February 19th to March 
20th 

.; You should not spend too 

time with a person you do not raajy o « 

You will have to be prepared; to i m*w » ■ 
changes. A friend of youra will g*. 

advice which ought to be oon ®J°f r w i.h- B nd 
louaty. Try to spend a little more ftJJ * 

; hBve more concern About your family- ■ t^b 
hjtlon to S problem, will not be as dlflgjj {0 
first appeared. You should do your be^- 
stay on good terms wJ to your collsafluf th g P 
wli'get on better with Cancer and Leo , 

with Virgo and Sagittarius. 
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Charles Laplcque ‘Le Tlgre dans la Jungle’ 1967 


Henri Matisse ‘D’aproa une gouache decoupel' 1965' 


Lithos tell a fascinating story 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to The Star 
THE FRENCH CULTURAL 
CENTRE has brought a small 
but Impressive exhibition of li- 
thographies from the Charles 
Sorlier collection housed at the 
museum at Sables D'Olonne, 
which gives art lovers here a 
rare opportunity of seeing li- 
thographic work at its best. It 
also provides a small scenario 
ol the development of contem- 
porary arf. 

Displayed chronologically, the 
twenty-one prints move from the 
nineteenth century wilh Daumier, 
rttio was famed for his caricature 
work and cross hatching technl- 
Qw, to the more colourful and 
fivocatlve world of Toulouse Lau- 
tac (who left an Important record 
of bourgeois Parisian life at the 
lum ol the century) through to the 
flmal masters and Initiators of the 
schools of painting In the twen- 
t'B n century Inlcuding auch Inter- 
nationally famous artists as Ma- 
jjse, Picasso and Chagall as well 
« lesser known French painters 
of Eateve, Buffet and Taples. 

^ Char lea Sorlier Ib unique aa a II- 
nographer lor having worked with 
I’’* during the lithographic 
and perfecting 
* onea and depths deal- 
i«m$V h0 P ainter - The system of 
J^iU 168 ! 000 as a means of re- 
S°a U fr ^ { r0 Placed today by zinc 
a similar texture) was created 

cLS 10 9 i d6r tfle eighteenth 
ofinK only one-hundred 
SJ . ® re ^Produced, after which 
Mmiwiu 8 broken by the artist 
tha nil f 18 P r °o®88 Is considered 
. or, fl ina l In lithographic 
the a^tlBt’s slgna- 

and print number.'- 

6f ttTkSk lhia "democratisatlon 
i? ntsri^ 0ra lhe wor1< of roasters 
6«cthr^K r0 ? CBS8 IW® to the pu- 
ws 8 olrcutetlng exhibition 

terns of fh® l u lon ° S ,artce ‘ race 
«ntur! hreada of twentieth 

•%ar y eM hr h ®l! Gapl for ward Into 
mSl b i eakln 0 down the con- 
artand b ^TIers of traditional 

\ZV hm reectod against itself. 
ta te& 8t f hed tha ba 'l rolling 
ach ° o1 of Fauv- 
a yle of painting that 
an RjA ^L fbe . arflst'e Intuition 
tasJES r if a , |lt ? ® distinctive and 
•HI .Mattsse’e work 
tha act rKf y Painting In Itself, 

terilw 1 ! sbsbTute;* 3 3earch 

‘ "Gouache 

l^s consteJ 8 ,;®. &°°d. example of 
^Perfluitfea jjjjjog to strip away 
synjbcJa ihio colours and 

' r/ 3 G ®Tark-and powerful 


Image. Vlaminck, (1876-1958), 
who scoffed at the tradition and 
discipline stressed by Matisse, 
pushed Fauvism along with his 
northern contemporaries into Ex- 
pressionism where feelings are 
everything and emotion is "ex- 
pressed" in all the elements of a 
picture and not by a single ges- 
ture. HI s work Is here represented 
by "La Meule" and "Terre la- 
boured \ 

The dawn of cubism is antici- 
pated by Laurens whose "Compo- 
sition" Is an assembfage of views 
and angles; here a bottle Is simul- 
taneously seen from the top and In 
profile, and letters are Introduced 
into a painting for the first time... 
LaurenB worked with Picasso and 
Braque who, through their re|ec- 
tlon of the Illusion of a three 
dimensional world* „ created by 
painting light on the*surface of ob- 
jects, founded cubism where sev- 
eral viewpoints of a three dimen- 
sional object are depicted on a 
two dimensional plane. 

Unfortunately the Picasso litho- 
graph is not from this period but 
from a later period In his life when 
he liked to re-lnterpret the themes 
of earlier masters particularly Ve- 
lasquez. "Venus st I'amour voleur 
de mlel" Is In the same vein and 
consequently II is a witty parody 
of such Spanish styles, and does 
not really hold a chronological 
place In the history of contempor- 
ary art. 

Surrealism and the scuola mela- 
fialca are represented by three 
beautiful works by Chagall who ar- 
gued that cubism was a limiting art 
form. His source forms are often 
taken from the environment from 
which he sprang and are floated 
around In an abstract composition. 
Although Chagall was against 
such terms as fantasy and sym- 
bolism one is immediately struck 
by the pyschlc weight of the 
"symbols" he uses. 

Poliakoff and Eateve’s colour 
compositions and Taples "lettre 
X" which Is reminiscent of the 
markings of primitive man all look 
towards the abstraction where the 
elements of painting are painted 
for themselves whereas, in reac- 
tion Buffet's Le Cri and Cueco's 
"Domain les chiens” (a sample of 
Cueco’s portrayals of modern so- 
ciety through goes offer a figura- 
tive counterbalance to the ex- 
tremes of abstraction. 

Laplqde Interestingly strikes a 
balance between the figurative 
world of a Japanese landscape 
(complete with a landscape within 
a landscape on a Japanese vase) 
and the abstraction of that art 


form Into stronger defined lines 
and condensed colour areas, as 
does Viera Da Silva in his "La 
Vllle" where towering blocks of 
lines and shapes are still recog- 
nisable as a town. 

Paris at the turn of the century 
was a cultural magnet for the 
avant garde, attracting artists 
from elf over Europe and conse- 
quently becoming the crucible for 
the most Important art movements 
of the . twentieth century. The art 
centre has now moved to New 
York and If one is interested in 
learning more about contemporary 
art, the exhibition is accompanied 
by four videos (one hour each) in 
French or English which will be 
played on request during the run 
of the exhibition. 

The French Cultural Centre Is 
not only very active in the field of 
art but also in the field of music. 
Recently the teachers of voice, 
piano and flute at the Centre gave 
a concert which was well attended 
and wall received. 

In a mixed programme the au- 
dience heard chorales by Bach 
and Arbeau sung by the centre's 
choir and quarters from Hadyn 
and Purcell which displayed tne 
versatility of the musicians invol- 
ved, Marie Madeleine Mubaideen 
and Pierre Vaelto moving easily 
from flute to voice. Chuchig Vaello 
although a little tense in perfor- 
mance did not allow that tension 
to affect the beauty and dynam- 
ism of her voice which was given 
full rein In "Dzirani Dzar by Komi- 
tas although her Interpretation of 
Mozart’s Non so plu, cosa son 
cosa faccio", lacked pace and 
sparkle. 

Serenade for flute and piano 
opua 41 by Beethoven was neatly 
and sensitively played by Armine 
Strasser on piano and Marie Mad- 
eleine Mubaideen on flute wilh a 
good feeling qf rapport between 
the performers and the concert 
was rounded off by a stirring ren- 
dition of "La danse du Sabre" by 
Katchaturian for four hands play- 
ed by Bruno and Armine Strasser. 

This weekend we can also look 
forward to a concert of French 
contemporary music played by 
Claude Helffer at the Royal Cultu- 
ral Centre on Sunday December 
the 8th. 

During December a puppet fes- 
tival with exhibitions, shows and 
workshops, all in Arabic, will be 
held and followed up by the film All 
Baba which will be shown at the 
Royal Cultural ' Centre — another 
busy month for a very busy Cen- 
tre. 
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Marla Elena Viera Da Silva ’La 71110' 1965 
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THE SUDAN h;is Ixjgun :i m:t- 
jor drive to extend iininumzn- f 
lion to children throughout the v 
country. Thu effort kicked off 
on 23 Sofilembor, the Minister 
of Health anti Social Welfare 
inaugurated Ihn Accelerated * 
Immunization programme in J 
Khartoum. The ceremony took ■ 
place in Snmir Health Centro in ( 
Sahaln and was attended by t 
the Minister of education, offi- r 
cials of Ihe health field and EPl r 
— Expanded Programme of 
Immunization — WHO and { 
UNICEF representatives. The t 
‘centre was a 'ready crowded i 
with mothers anxious to regis- < 
ler tiieir ciiildren. The Minister J 
of Health gave the first irijsc- j 
(ion to it smalt child and then t 
the (mined vaccinators took < 
ovm in the 1 74 immunization ; 
sites of Him capital. r 

1 In; <»f Sudan. * 

. ileiui with sc if iim hundied «jHw:i 
nations, h.i-i fixed I'.isih as 11 i*j bu- 
llet dati! lot IJmvff.al * 'lull I 
I'futi’etHiii :n rain si :.(x cIimmm'S. 
iviuv-ly, in' , a , Tf:.. diplitoii.i, |m , i- 
lur.sr., lot. mu;.. poliomyrlitk., tuh- 
oruilosi i Whisie-ari nalion il pro- 
p.i'utl for Universal t'liild Frulec- 
tlun i 1 . one of tho best in Ihn world, 
by 1984, only 3% of the children 
wto immunized in Sudan and 
measles alone was Ihu cause ol 
.hi estimated 30,000 children 
dun Ihs. Even in areas where im- 
munization services woru avail- 
able. surveys show that as much 
as 47 f « of Hie psirurits were not 
awaru of immunization and 27 "n 
did nol consider it la be important 

In 1 984, discussions began on 
how to Increase public awareness 
and improve Child Immunization 
services in Sudan. In January 
1985 a Steering Committee was 
formed and lurlher discussion ted 
io the iduii o( fin acceleration ac- 
tivity. 

The objectives were set for AIP 
m Khartoum ns follows: to achieve 
90 l s public awareness regarding 
immunization, to achieve 70*1 im- 
munization coverage of infants 
under one year ol age or 44,700 
infants fully immunized (DPT, OPV. 
Measles. BCG) by the end of 
1985. 

To achieve the staled objec- 
tives. the AIP has brought much 
new equipment, opened 160 new 
immunization sites, retrained hun- 
dreds of health workers and 
undertook a massive public edu- 
cation campaign In Ihe media and 
through volunteer workers. 

With Ihe assistance of UNICEF, 
the Tagadum Theatre' group from 
Port Sudan has been very suc- 
cessful in raising local awareness 
about immunization and hence im- 
proving vaccination rales. The ac- 
tors of the group developed lively 
performances in the stum areas of 
Port Sudan, on the dangers of 
childhood diseases and the impor- 
tance of immunization. Their ex- 
pertise was therefore used In 
Khartoum for the AIP and their 
play regularly broadcast on Su- 
danese national TV. Another play 
is already »n the making on ORT. 

The Government of Sudan with 
the assistance of UNICEF Is about 
to embark on a national am muni - 
zalion campaign for munsles thnt 
will reach two and a half million 
Sudanese children, starting March 
let 1986. 

In a normal year, measles atone 
kills nn estimated 30.000 Su- 
danese children. Howovor the 
number of Sudanese children 
weakened by hunger that died 
from measles probably reached 
100,000 this your. Countless 
thousands of refugee children 
from Ethiopia and Chad have also 
perished from measles and other 
easily preventable childhood dis- 
eases. 

On 23 September 1985, an Ac- 
22 ..THE. JERUSALEM STAR 


color a tad Imiminization cam- 

paign star tod in Khartoum District, 
whom it will roach an estimated 
I 0(»,000 cluklion by tho and of the 
year. 

By 1900, the targnt rfeito lor un- 
iversal child protection. 3.5 million 
children would have boon protect- 
ed from tho six killnr diseases, 
rnonslos, diphteria, whooping 

cough, tetanus, poliomylitls and 
tuberculosis, und 2 million preg- 
nant mothers will have boon vacci- 
nated against tetanus. 

Many agencies and organisa- 
tions are also actively involved in 
those campaigns, notably tho Min- 
istry of Health (EPl), the National 
Child Wellum Commission. Ihe 
Ministry of Information, the Khar- 
toum University Faculty of Medi- 
cine, tho Paediatric Association, 
tho Rotary Club, the World Health 
Organisation. local voluntary 
agencies ns woll as the relevant 
regional health authorities such as 
the Khartoum Regional Health Au- 


thority. 

If this programme to save chil- 
dren’s lives is to be successful 
much public support is needed. 
Funding will hopefully be provided 
by many donors, especially Italy 
which has earmarked $10 million 
towards the national goal of univ- 
ersal child protection by 1990. 
However, funds from local sour- 
ces are also expected, LS 15,000 
has already been received for 
Khartoum AIP. 

UNICEF contributed $300,000 
for the ongoing Khartoum Immuni- 
zation Programme, towards the 
purchase of cold chain equipment, 
vaccines, transport and health 
oducntlon material. UNICEF with a 
contribution from Canada of 
$500,000 also undertook em- 
ergency immunization of children 
in drought affected areas and 
camps in Darfur and Eastern Re- 
gion and also provided support to 
PVO's relief programme of Immun- 
Iznllon. UNICEF 



1990 Is the target date for universal protection 


A private push Friends of Archaeology 


THE 4 1ST YEAR of tho United 
Nations has opened with a "Puo- 
plu s Forum” at which private ci- 
tizens declared thoir commitment 
to immunization for all the world's 
children by 1990. 

UN General Assembly President 
Jaime do Plnies, Socretary- 
-Gnnnr.it Javier Perez de Cuellar 
and heads of state and govern- 
ment participated in a ceremony 
witnessing public affirmation of 
Ihe determination of the inter- 
national community to achieve the 
goal of Universal Child Immuniza- 
tion by 1990. 

Through Ihe initiative of the 
NGO Committee on UNICEF, a 
signing ceremony and immuniza- 
tion symposium was held Friday 
25 October at UN headquarters, 
one day after the official obser- 
vance of the 40th anniversary of 
the signing of the U.N. Charter. 

Some 600 Representatives of 
Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions were invited to take part in 
the forum opening. All pledged — 
by signed a document based on a 
World Health Assembly coll for un- 
iversal child immunization by 1990 
— ‘to save succeeding genera- 


tions from the scourge of prevent- 
able diseases" that kill 3.5 million 
children every year and perman- 
ently disable 3.5 million more. 

It costs only $5 to vaccinate a 
child against the six most common 
childhood diseases — measles, 
diphtheria, polio, whooping cough, 
tuberculousis and tetanus — but 
it Is estimated that between $1 
billion and $1.5 billion will be 
noeded to provide universal im- 
munization. 

The affirmation ceremony 
brought the United Nations mem- 
ber governments and the people 
together in support of an unassail- 
able cause — one that Ignores 
national, regional, political, religi- 
ous and racial differences and 
aims lo provide protection for all 
the world's children against avoid- 
able disease. 

Last June, Mr Perez de Cuellar 
sent a personal letter to heads ol 
state and government proposing 
that commitment to universal Im- 
munization by 1990 "would be a 
most fitting manifestation of world, 
dedication to the United Nations" 
during its 40th anniversary year. 


THE FRIENDS of Archaeology are in an 'indoors' mood this 
month with only one ouldoot excursion planned. 

The excursion In question is to Khfrbet El-Dharih, 45 kilome- 
tres south of Kernk on the Kings Highway. This is an impor- 
tant Nabataean site with a large sanctuary, a Nabataean- 
Byzantine village. The French Institute of Archaeology 
has recently completed excavations in the area and 
Francois Vllleneuve will lead the tour. 

Departure will be at 8.00 am from the Department of Antiqui- 
ties Registration Centra on Friday 13 December. 

Then its indoors all the way. beginning with a reception on 
Monday 9 December from 6.00-8.00 pm at the Department of 
Antiquities Registration Centre. 

The reception will also include video tapes of some of this 
year's excavations and field trips and commit lee chairman 
Raouf Abujaber will take time lo reflect on the year's activities 

Lectures 

Tuesday 10 December brings a lecture on ‘Abu Thawwab — 
A Pottery Neolithic Village In Jordan' by Dr Zeidan Kafafl 
of the Institute of Archaeology and Anthropology at Yarmouk 
University. Location is the Goethe Institute and the time. 
7.00 pm. 

Looking ahead to January, the Friends 
ing will be held at the Department of Antiquities Reg ^ ^ 

Centre at 7.00 pm on Tuesday 14 January. 



Concerts 

The Goethe Institute presents a concert by cellist Gerhard 
Mantel and pianist Erika Frieser. 

Thursday 5 December at 8.00 pm at the Royal Cultural Centre. 

The French Cultural Centre presents a recital by pianist 
Claude Hellfer. 

Sunday 8 December at 8.00 pm. 

Turkish singing stars Nihai Arda and Mine Koldas, accompa- 
nied by a group of well known Turkish musicians will present a 
free concert at: 

The Housing Bank Complex, Saturday 7 December at 5.00 
pin . 

Exhibitions 

Thu Alla Art Gollery presents an exhibition of ceramics by Mar- 
garet Tadros. 

Saturday 7 until Tuesday 17 December. 

Thu Petra Bank Gallery presents an exhibition of paintings by 
Paul Guiragossian. 

Continues until Tuesday 10 December. 

The French Cultural Centre's exhibition of lithographs ends 
Thursday 5 December. 

Films 

The American Centre presents 'Table (or Five' (121 mins; 
directed by Robert Lleberman and starring John Voigt and 
Marie Christine Barrault. 

Thursday 6 December at 7.00 pm. 

•ABC News Special, 1945-1985’ (140 mins) Due to popular 
request, the American Centra will repeat the special on Mondav 
9 December at 7.00 pm. 7 


Reception 

The Friends of Archaeology will hold a reception for fT ] erT ] t ^ s 
at 6.30 pm on Monday 9 December at the Department or a 
tiquities Registration Centre. 

Pantomlne 

The Amman Players present ‘Puss'n Boots’. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 11, 12 and 13 December at 
8.00 pm and 

Thursday and Friday 12 and 13 December at 5.00 pm at the 
Royal Cultural Centra. 

Puppet Festival 

The French Cultural Centre presents a puppet festival. The 
programme Includes: 

'll etait une fois la marionette', an exhibition open from 7 o 
14 December. . 4 

'Monsieur Gulgnol', a video, daily at 3.00 pm from 7 to 
December. 

'Sesame, ouvre-tol and ‘All Baba et les 40 voleura , puPP e 
shows, dally at 4.00 pm from 7 to 14 December. 

All events will take place at the French Cultural Centre- 

The American Women of Amman present their annual Chri 
niHS bazaar. . n 

Friday 6 December from 11:00 am to 4:00 pm at the 
Community School. 

Hailey's Comet 

The French Cultural Centre Invites the general public to vi 
Halley's Comet from the vantage point of the centre ^ 
Thursday 5 December at 9:00 pm. Don't forget your binocu 
and camera. 
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programmes 
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7 - 13 
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Cinema 

“ — - Corner 


By Reem Yasin 


Glass Babies: 

Love, deceit, blackmail 


Saturday 7 

• 8:30 IT'S YOUR MOVE: 
"Don't Leave Home Without It": 
Norman invites Eileen to spend 
a weekend with him at a luxuri- 
ous hotel. 

* 9:10 AUTOMANIA, episode 


* 10:20 The New Mini- Ser- 
ies. GLASS BABIES, parts 1 S 
2: In-Vitro fertilization. For the 
childless, it can innke a dream 
come true.Or creole a night- 
mare. Glass Babies Is a drama- 
tic slory — devised by a legal 
practitioner and co- written by 
a doctor — It explores the joys 
and the problems of in-vitro 
fertilization and surrogate 
motherhood. It Is a story of love 
— and anguish. Ol deceit — 
and blackmail. Ol cruelty — 
and professional misconduct. 


Sunday 8 


• 8:30 CHANCE IN A MILL- 
ION, “For Whom the Bell Tolls": 
When the pony that is taking 
Penny lo her wedding collap- 
ses on Tom's car... When 
Penny decides that she prefers 
the vet to her prospective hus- 
band, Tom is sent to cancel the 
wedding... But Is It the right 
wedding? 

* 9:10 THE WAY OF THE 
WARRIOR, episode 8, "Shinto 
Ryu — The Samurai Way”: 
Master Otake is the custodian 
of a martial system which the 
Japanese government has de- 
signated an "Intangible cultural 
asset ": As teaching master of 
Tenshln Shoden Katorl Shinto 
Ryu — the okiestand purest 
martial school In Japan he is 
Ihe latest in a line of philoso- 
phers, weapon masters and 
doctors, unbroken for 500 
years. His pupils are modern 
Japanese who are taught to 
eel and think like 15th century 
Samurai. 

„ * 10:20 GLASS BABIES, part 
3 4 4. 
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GLASS BABIES, Saturday and Sunday 10:20 


Monday 9 

* , 8:3° THREE UP, TWO 
DOWN: Daphne Is the proud 
owner of an antique that Sam 
wants. He tries hard to arouse 
ner sympathies but she proves 
a had case to crack. 

* 9:10 BERGERAC, episode 
J Relative Values": Philip 
Bernard, the son of an eccen- 
mc milllonarie, arrives in Jer- 
sey. His father sends him 
Young Bernard protests 
to Bergerac that his father is 
D8,n 9 manipulated by Lisa, his 
y° l !"9 housekeeper, who plans 
10 kill him for his money. Ber- 
gs™ believes the allegations 
^ be unfounded — untilthe old 
JJEJjf b °dy is found In a gas- 
" , ® f oom, and he is accused 
ne Qligence. 

Wnrm ? 20 MURDER SHE 
Died Here" Joshue PeflB ° dy 

Tuesday io 

sode 8 f OTHATS MY B0Y ' ep| - 

. n, *£3° J HE SECRET OF THE 
VBLACK DRAGON, episode 3: 

5 dumber ‘1985 


Other than the Pioneers of the 
"Wild West", these explorers 
have to face merciless Siberian 
conditions. They have to learn 
to overcome in areas so cold, 
that birds — frozen to death 
— drop down. 

• 10:20 A FEATURE FILM, 
"Why Me?": In this true story. 
Leola May Harmon is an Air 
Force registered nurse, ex- 
tremely attractive, happily mar- 
ried and newly pregnant. Her 
husband Gary, a Sergeant, Is 
tired of the Air Force and al- 
ready planning for the time 
when he can take his family out 
of the Alaska chill and move to 
Florida. Everything is looking 
up for them until an accident 
with a pick-up truck destroys 
the lower half of Leola's face. 
Where most doctors were hesi- 
tant to even try to keep her 
alive, Dr Jim Stallings Is con- 
vlncedhe cannot only repair 
Leola's face, but restore her 
destroyed beauty as well. After 
losing her baby and being des- 
erted by a husband who cannot 
take the pressure, Leola must 
trust Stallings. 

Wednesday 1 1 

• 8:30 THREE’S COMPANY, 
"Teacher’s Pet" 

• 9:10 CONNECTIONS, 
"Thunder In the Skies" 

• 10:20 REMINGTON 
STEELE, "Let's Steel a Plot" 

Thursday 12 

• 8:30 EMERGENCY ROOM, 
"Only a Nurse": A misunder- 
standing occurs between Dr 
Sheradon and the Head 
Nurse.... 


' 9:10 The New Drama Ser- 
ies. AN INSPECTOR CALLS, 
episode 1. 

' 10:20 A FEATURE FILM, 
"Death Sentence": Starring 
Cloris Leachman. Laurence 
Luckinblll. Cloris Leachman has 
made a specialty out of playing 
women driven fo the brink of 
disaster by circumstances out 
of her control, and here's 
another This gifted actress 
tries to overcome some of the 
plot's more obvious loopholes 
In this story which has her 
playing a juror who realizes 
half-way through a murder trial 
that her own husband may be 
the real culprit. Laurence Luck- 
inbili is well cast as Miss 
Leachman's suspected spouse 


Friday 13 


• 8:30 SARA: One of Sara s 
friends decides to leave the 
musical band he is working 
with because it keeps him 
away Irom his own son. 

• 9:10 MISSING FROM 
HOME, episode 5: Oncu again 
Allison travels lo London to try 
lo find more information about 
her husband. She discovers he 
had mot a women over tin* 
Enstor holiday nod goes to visit 
her and her new young lover 
Tho woman tells her Jerry is 
probably still aKvn and Hint ho 
left simply to bn free ■ Allison 
decides to discontinue nor 
search and gel on with living 
her lile. 

• 10:20 MAGNUM. 


Incomplete Eclipse 
A painful losing 
of the light 

FILM FANS in Amman were recently introduced to a cinema 
that Is nol familiar to most. Through the Czechoslovak film 
week, held last week nt tho RCC wo had the opportunity to 
experience at first hand Ihe quality of thoir cinema. 

Tho Czechoslovak film industry has its roots In (lie earli- 
est decades of this century. It Is obviously n cinema that 
has produced a wide number and variety o( films, some of 
which have gained international recognition and won ack- 
nowledgements and prizes ,il reputed film ftisllvnls. 

One of the renuirknblc award winning films that woro 
presented during the Czoclioslovak film week was "Incom- 
plete Eclipse" directed by Jnrmoil Jires and produced In 
1902. 


As Its title subloly reflects Ihe film Is about a young girl 
who loses hor sight. "Incomplete Eclipse" is the very pain- 
ful portrayal of fourtoon-yoar-old Martha who having bo- 
como partially blind nftor an accident, gradually accepts the 
fact that she will nevor bo able to see again. 

It is this final acceptance of hor predicament that tho film 
gradually and most skillfully builds up lor. Martha's suffer- 
ing and pain is handled In a most sensitive and delicate 
way. 

With deep perception and groat Inolvcment we are made 
to sharo with Martha her Initial hope in regaining her sight, 
then her mute rebellion against being sent to a rehabilita- 
tion centre for the blind and her consequent refusal to ac- 
cept that she will never see again. It Is only through the 
loving and friendly help of a psychiatrist that Martha is able 
to overcome her Illusions, her fears, and her loneliness as 
she finally comes to terms with her new self. 

Needless to say that It is the perfect performance of the 
heroine that gave the film most of its credibility and impact. 
Gradually developing from Ihe scared, sullen and withdrawn 
gin into me new confident and out-going one, Martha deliv- 
ered a truly moving performance. 

But apart from the brilliantly perceptive character portra- 
yal In the film, the director did a marvellous job creating the 
mood and the effect. With fascinating camera action and 
very Intelligent use of colour (very sparingly used, with fla- 
shy colours subtely saved lo enhance and highlight crucial 
shots) the whole mood of the girl's total detachment was 
created. Martha's harrowing fear and Isolating loneliness 
were almost tangible and In her moments of trauma the 
screen simply exploded with shapes, colours and sounds 
that put every other sensation Into complete eclipse. 


Top Records 


In US 

1. Broken Wings — Mr Mis- 
ter 

2. SepjMtC Livos — Phil 
Collins jnd Marilyn M.ir- 
tin 

3. We Built fins City -■ 
Starship 

4. Never — Hunrt 

5. Say You. S.iy Mr* 
Lionel Richie 

li You Belong lo the* City 
— Glenn Frey 

7 Election Day — Arcadia 

ft Who's Zoomin' Who — 
Aretha Franklin 

9. Party All the Time — Ed- 
die Murphy 

10. Sleeping Bay-Z Z Top 


In Britain 

I. I'm Your Man — Wham 
A Good Heart — Frugal 
Sharkey 

J. Don l Break My Heart - 
UB-10 

4 On« Vision - Queen 

5. So«? Tho Day Doe C 
L«f‘ 

B. Tho Power Of Lovo -- 
Jennifer Ru^h 

7 Road T rj Now here • 
Talking Heads 

W. Somo thing About You - 
Level 41? 

9 Nikita — Elton John 

10. Say You. Say Me — 
Lronel Richie 
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